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BOSTON, 


Breakdown of Law 


RE LAW SYSTEMS, moral and civil, breaking 
down? So far, the stabilizing influence among 
civilized peoples has been the body of civil and 
moral law, the foundations of which were laid by 
Moses, Lycurgus, Solon, and the great Roman and 
English jurists. Since the signing of the Armis- 
tice, the trend, particularly in Europe, has been 
steadily away from legal restraint. The popular 
thing to do, in certain European states, is for a 
group to assemble, elect radical leaders, and forth- 
with proceed to frame an independent legal system, 
which may or may not conform to the law code of 
that nation. 

In America we have felt the effect of this law- 
lessness. We have always been schooled in the 
principle that, once a law was placed on the statute 
books, and had the authority of a properly consti- 
tuted legislative body behind it, it must be observed. 
It might be a good law or a bad law, but that made 
no difference. Not in the history of this republic 
has a statute been more openly flouted or more 
widely broken than the prohibition amendment. 
The reasons have been given and we do not wish 
to repeat the discussion. We only ask the question, 
Is this disregard of a constitutional amendment 
symptomatic? Is the freeing of the Arbuckles, the 
Ponzis, and the Murphys natural and right, and 
in accord with correct jurisprudence, or is it 
indicative of a general breakdown of reverence for 
law? 

The rapid rise to power of the Ku Klux Klan is 
something more than a craze on the part of the 
initiates for secret conclaves and righting of pri- 
vate wrongs; it is an expression—crude and sus- 
picious, to be sure, but none the less an expression 
—of the contempt the people are beginning to feel 
for law as made in legislative assemblies, and ad- 
ministered in civil courts. It is a fact that courts 
do not mete out impartial justice, or disinterestedly 
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_influential as well as the obscure and poor, 


(2) 


correct abuses, and no one knows this better than 
the jurists themselves. It is a fact that legislative 
bodies do not frame laws for the whole people, but 
too often for special interests. Justice is no longer 


represented by the blind goddess who punishes and ~ 


rewards with impartial hand. The eyes of legis- 
lators, lawyers, judges, and jurors are wide open 
to the material benefits to them and their con- 
stituents. Until legislatures and congresses make 
laws calculated to serve the whole body of the 
people, until civil courts prosecute the rich and 
we 
shall see constitutional amendments disregarded, 
and night-riders taking the administration of jus- 
tice into their own hands. 


The Unitarian Children 


oe ORGANIZED EFFORT is now being made 
to interest Unitarian young people in church 
activities. Ministers, church officers, and parents 
are being urged to unite their efforts in persuading 
boys and girls, young men and women to attend 
Sunday-school and church regularly, and to join 
the Young People’s Religious Union. There could 
not be a better time in which to emphasize the duty 
which devolves upon parents, those persons who 
more than any others shape youthful character, to 
direct the thoughts of their children toward church 
obligation. The relation. between parents and 
children in this country is a peculiarly liberal one, 
made so by characteristic liberal American institu- 
tions. Nowhere in the world do boys and girls have 
more freedom to come and go, or better opportu- 
nities for developing mind, body, and spirit in well- 
rounded character. The children to-day in America 
who feel the continued pinch of actual want are 
relatively few, due to well-organized relief agencies. 
We never hear of a child starving to death in 
America, as they are by multitudes in famine- 
stricken, war-ravaged districts abroad. 


The distance an American boy or girl may go is © 


conditioned only by the degree of application and 
diligence. No nation has produced. a tithe of the 
eminent men America has—men who started on the 
rocky farm and in the little red schoolhouse. One 
of the strongest factors in the rise to fame of those 
men was the character of the parental influence. 
Webster, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield,—the list is a 
long one of the men, whose names are now house- 
hold words, who ascribe their place in the world 
to the control of their fathers and mothers over 
their destinies. Other conditions being equal, the 
future influence of the boys and girls of this gen- 
eration will be chiefly determined by the quality of 
influence brought to bear on them in their homes. 
A great Unitarian layman has recently urged the 
necessity of placing in Unitarian pulpits promis- 
ing sons of Unitarian families. Dr. Eliot has made 
a suggestion which more than any other factor 
would extend the usefulness of this Fellowship. 
How many fathers and mothers have the profes- 


sion of the ministry in mind for their sons? Eyi-— 
dence is not wanting that, when parents have been 


called upon to speak the determining word, they 
have cast the weight of their influence against the 
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_ profession. Let us say with what directness we 
may that the profession of the ministry offers 
young men to-day an opportunity commensurate 
_ to that in any business or profession, for it is the 
_ one uncrowded calling, and it has peculiar and per- 
- manent compensations. The measure of these com- 
: _ pensations is not in dollars and cents, to be sure, 

th ugh now the salaries of well- placed ministers 

will compare favorably with those in most. other 
; _ yocations, but in worth-while service worthily per- 
formed. We hope to see the promoters of this cam- 
_ paign bring pressure to bear on parents for the 
_ purpose of arousing them to the necessity of direct- 
a4 ing the thoughts of the children to active interest 
in the church, to taking their places as responsible 

lay men and women, and in numerous instances of 

the Christian ministry. 


Man of Earth 


~O HALLOWED is the soul of Lincoln that with 
4 each passing year it seems more difficult to in- 
terest people in discriminating study and opinion 
of the man. He has become more than human. He 
_ illustrates a certain will of the race to set apart very 
great characters. We have witnessed the examples 
from the beginning of history. We know that gods 
and goddesses have been created for the people be- 
eause it has been an easy thing to make extraordi- 
nary talents and deeds appear very God of very 
God. This is the result of wonderment and lack of 
knowledge, of which the world still has a great 
_ portion. 
__ We need a new approach to this :man of earth. 
We must abate our worshipful attitude and cease 
_ speaking of him-as one whose qualities no one can 
hope to emulate. That supernatural mood is pre- 
cisely what we are coming to if we do not see and 
emphasize the fact that the greatness of the martyr 
comes of attributes that are common to all of us 
and are not exceptional; that are elemental and 
_ not erudite; the outcome, primarily, of a simple, 
_ Straight course in life and not of a tremendous issue 
_ which divided the whole world between light and 
darkness. His gifts are proof of his practical politi- 
_¢al shrewdness and are not magic tokens of powers 
withheld from the lives-of average men. Lincoln 
— owes his immortality to the ordinary attributes, 
to be found in all ordinary people. The differ- 
ence between him and others is due to-the fact 
_ that these qualities were cultivated and employed 
by Lincoln with extraordinary consistency and 
' simplicity. 
t Lincoln was not, for example, always a foe of 


slavery, an active ‘friend of the slave. As Lord 
- with public opinion on the subject; and for a long 


ie 


Charnwood reminds us, he was not out of harmony 


“on Saving the Union, whether slave or: free. In 
other words, he was a politician. We use the word 
a ith praise, as good men do who have practical expe- 
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_while his emphasis was not on slavery at all, but ~ 
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Charnwood is right also in saying that Lincoln 
changed his opinion of slavery when the public 
changed its opinion. But when later the public 
began to doubt, fearing the consequences of persist- 
ing in the issue, Lincoln, who had been as slow as 
the public but much more studious and deeply con- 
vinced, kept on, never doubting. Unlike the public, 
ruing its stand, “Lincoln looked at the matter in 
all its bearings, and prepared his mind for all 
eventualities.” He still “continued to moye when 
public opinion had receded.” There is the key to 
Lincoln’s hold on humanity’s heart. He emerged 
in loneliness and grandeur because for a tragic mo- 
ment the people forsook their own best selves. He 
was nearer to them, truer to them and their inmost 
soul, than they were to themselves. Which is not 
a new thing in history. Lincoln attained his ever- 
lasting distinction and eminence, not as one apart, 
a peculiar genius, but as one who kept sure and 
steadfast to the moral and spiritual stuff in the 
common stock. 


Notes 


M. Coué is only one messenger bringing us good 
tidings. From Russia come the Moscow players, 
who tell us plainly that art, letters, the drama, 
are still alive there, ministering with their own 
gifts of life, beauty, and truth. They have not been 
so fortunate in their publicity as the verbal phar- 
macist, more’S the pity, for people will grow tremu- 
lous with apprehension even when anything good 
comes out of Russia. But of the established place 
of dramatists and actors there is no question now. 
They have won a marvelous triumph. One of the 
characters in “The Cherry Orchard,’ Dunyasha, 
makes a remark suggesting the need of M. Coué 
for her and many of us Americans: “I am 
afraid of everything. I am always frightened.” 
Would it not be wholesome once a year for every 
minister to preach on the positive opposite of fear? 
Jesus was always facing the quavering uncertainty 
of people. He said, “Fear not.” 


A weekly journal of wit and humor, Judge, says 
in an editorial: “The ministry these days is the 
only profession whose members are forbidden to 
think for themselves. A doctor, a lawyer, a teacher 
(yes, in spite of Mr. Bryan), is expected to dis- 
card old formulas as he goes along and keep abreast 
with the times. These other professions are 
founded not upon beliefs but upon ideals. The 
Church alone puts belief above ideal. So much 
the worse for the Church. Ideals in their broader 
aspects are changeless. Beliefs never cease chang- 
ing, nor should they.” The best part of that is 


not that it is true; it has been true of most denomi- 


nations a long, long time: the thing to rejoice about 
is that many other secular papers, being greatly 


interested in religion, are saying it, which means 


that it is believed more and more; and the time is 
coming when it will be.a commonplace. Then we 
shall have a reformation, maybe a church reyolu- 
tion, and religion will be saved! 
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Paying Her Debt, Healing the World 


Britain Shows Her Greatness in the Settlement With Us 


By a vote of 291 to 44, the House of 
Representatives on February 9 took the 
first constructive step toward world-settle- 
ment when it authorized the settlement of 
the British debt of $4,646,862,000 on a 
long-term basis at 3 per cent. for ten years 
and 31% per cent. thereafter. It took this 
action despite ‘an administration attempt, 
by means of a special message from the 
President, to defer action on the debt 
until after the ship subsidy measure, a 
policy that caused a violent hostile reac- 
_tion in both houses of Congress. This 
action fell far short of the expectations of 
a considerable body of thinking Ameri- 
cans, who are strongly of the opinion that 
remission of the interest on the debt, and 
of the principal itself, would constitute a 
decisive measure toward the restoration 
of economic order throughout the world. 
It has been pointed out in both London 
and Paris that the remission by America 
of the British debt, and the remission by 
Great Britain of the French, Italian, and 
Belgian debts—an international forgive- 
ness of debts,—would act as a powerful 
tonic on the economic and financial lives 
of all nations, including the ultimate 
debtors, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. But, short as the 
measure finally approved by the House of 
Representatives falls of this maximum 
ideal in the opinion of many idealists, the 
British people accepted it with apprecia- 
tion. The reduction of the interest from 
5 per cent. and the indefinife extension of 
the time for the payment of the principal 
constitutes a lightening of the British 
burden, which in the opinion of the tost 
eminent economists will advance the 
world greatly toward the resumption of 
its normal life. 

Stanley Baldwin, the business man who 
is Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
and who negotiated the settlement with 
the American debt commission, recently 
gave a clear idea of the result upon Great 
Britain of the disapproval of this agree- 
ment by Congress, if Congress had been so 
minded. Mr. Baldwin said on his return 
from Washington, on January 27: “I 
should think the strain of paying 5 per 
cent. on the whole of the debt would be 
greater than this country could carry. It 
is a ghastly thought. It is a nasty place, 
and there is no doubt about it. I should 
like to point out this, however: What 
America has offered represents an im- 
mense advance of American opinion ina 
very short time. It was not thought pos- 
sible that Congress would be willing to 
alter its own legislation and give terms 
for reducing our percentage to 38% per 
cent. over a series of years. The original 
terms of Congress, with a sinking fund 
yearly, represented 6 per cent.” 
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It was Stanley Baldwin who was chiefly 
responsible for inducing the British cab- 
inet to approve the terms offered by the 
American debt commission. This iron- 
master of plain personality and practical 
mind encountered some opposition after 
his return from Washington. It was re- 
ported, for instance, that Premier Bonar 
Law was opposed to the acceptance of the 
best terms which Mr. Baldwin was able to 
bring back. One of the points upon which 
he insisted with marked emphasis was 
quick action by the British cabinet. With 
striking community of opinion, the British 


Keystone Photograph 
A PLAIN IRONMASTER DOES IT 


Chancellor Stanley Baldwin came 
quietly from London to Washington, 
sat at a table with American statesmen 
and worked out the solution of a debt 
problem that thus far pleases most of 
the people of both countries, and prom- 
ises nearer and truer understanding of 
the world task Britain and the United 
States are best able to perform for 
peace and stability 


press urged the acceptance of the “Ameri- 
can offer.” Despite a natural regret that 
the American debt commission had not 
seen its way to a greater generosity and 
a wider stride toward universal settle- 
ment, the British press laid emphasis 
upon the necessity for prompt action, 
sharing Mr. Baldwin’s hope that a new 
and more generous agreement mizht be 
reached in the future. 

The debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on that memorable February 9 
reflected the deep sense that upon the two 
great English-speaking nations more than 
upon any other people, or group of peoples, 
rested the responsibility for healing the 
world’s grievous ills. Even the socialist 
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member, Meyer London of New York, 
voted for the settlement. Sixty-six Demo- 
crats joined 234 Republicans in approving 
the plan. Said Representative Burton of 
Ohio: ‘Future peace depends very largely 
upon the concurrent action of the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race.” 
There was not wanting a note of admira- 
tion for the nation—the one solyent na- 
tion in Hurope—that has not for a moment 
admitted a thought of repudiating its 
debts, the nation that has carried out to 
the letter the obligations of payment that 
it assumed when the loans were made, 
and has paid with precision when interest _ 
payments were due. “Of all the nations 
in debt to us,” pointed out Representa- 
tive Summers, a Texas Democrat, “Eng- 
land is the only one that would talk to 
us about it.” And Representative Dough- 
ton, another Democrat, representing a 
North Carolina district, paid tribute to the 
nation that “has come forward in a manly 
way and offered to pay up.” Still an- 
other Democrat, Mr. Garrett, the minority 
leader, expressed the opinion: “The settle- 
ment will stabilize the world. Happiness, 
peace, and prosperity will be promoted. 
For that reason I am willing to forget 
the partisanship manifested ... and: I 
rise to the bigness of the subject and the 
dignity of the hour.” 


+ 


As these lines are being written, there 
were predictions in the corridors of Con- 
gress that the Senate would permit no 
legislation to stand in the way of a 
prompt coincidence with the House on the 
paramount issue of debt settlement, and 
that the ship subsidy bill would be side- 
tracked in its favor, whatever efforts 
might be made to put ship subsidies first. 
When information of the action by the 
British cabinet in approving the settle- 
ment reached America, Republican leaders 
were in a frame of mind at the receipt 
of the news which some newspapers de- 
scribed as “jubilant.” Senator Watson 
of Indiana probably correctly expressed 
the prevalent Republican attitude when he 
said, on January 31: “Acceptance by 
Great Britain of the American terms will 
have a stabilizing effect on financial con- 
ditions, not only in the United States, but 

throughout the world. It marks a step 
in the direction of orderliness, where 
chaos reigns to-day. A wholesome ex- 
ample to the world has been set, pro- 
vided Congress ratifies, and°this I ex- 
pect.” : 

Mr. Watson’s opinion and hope were 
echoed at the beginning of the week b 
millions of Americans eager to see thei 
country aligned by constructive acti 
with Great Britain in the cause of worl 


settlement, _ ; 8. T. 


_ 
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The “Milling” Mind 


And the Need for Mass Movement Forward 


From a recent sermon by 


} SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


nation has its value only as it represents the ongoing 

toward perfection of the masses of people who make up 
the living generation. What happens to the living generation? 
It is happening to-day; it happens after every great crisis in 
civilization whenever any new problem or any new difficulty 
arises. The great mass of the people become morally and intel- 
lectually confused, and they follow their instincts rather than 
their reason; and their instincts are wrong. A few break away, 
resolve to keep the simple line of direction along which hu- 
manity is really going. 

It is that loss of direction that is the trouble with us, that 
makes it impossible to follow the crowd unless we want to 
go to destruction. The ranchmen of the West were familiar 
with the instincts of the cattle. There is a stampede. The 
eattle are all afraid of something. They are running. But 
it is possible to stop them and to produce another kind of 
movement which they call “milling.” ‘The cattle begin to 
mill. They are trying to get back. They do not really get 
back, but they go round and round like a great mill wheel, 
erowded together. They get nowhere at all. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in describing the life on the ranch, 
explains the philosophy of the milling of the cattle. He 
says: “The cattle begin to run, then they get to milling. That 


F st INSTITUTION and every civilization and every 


is, they all crowd together like a mass, like a ball, and move 


round and round, trying to keep their heads toward the center 
and refusing to leave it.” 

Trying to keep their heads toward the center and refusing to 
leaye it,—isn’t that what is happening in the world just now? 
The number of people who are milling! They take some 
form of words, something misconceived in the thought of 
their own ancestors, something that they think is central. 
Then they begin to mill round and round and round. They get 
nowhere at all. 

+ 


A person must have a very sound head who does not know 
what milling means.. You have been at work all day, you have 
done all that you could; all that is humanly possible you 
have done. You have had an aim, but you didn’t get it. Then 
your mind begins to mill. All the things you have not done 
eome hour after hour, all the difficulties, and you go round 
and round. We call it worry,—just mental activity and 
moral activity turning on a center, our heads toward that 
center. 

Do you know what happens after we have been milling? 
If we do not have sense enough to know that we must stop 
it, the mind itself refuses to go forward and meet the simple 
things that were obvious before. We do not find any way out 
because we are just going round and round. 

Many people imagine that by simply multiplying the number 
of people who do not know where they are going, and getting 
them to go faster, we are doing something. But the more 
there are of us in that condition, the worse for the world and 
ourselyes. There is no progress there, there is no solution of 
anything. There is just that gregarious movement round and 
round, and round and round. No wonder that people get dizzy 
and have no more faith in anything! 

Now there is such a thing as mass movement forward. But 
it is never that kind of mass movement. It is only effective 
when some one person or a few persons see the direction, and 
then through discipline others join in. Read Macaulay’s 
ballad on Naseby. See those Ironsides of Cromwell on their 


charge to victory. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind in the trees, like a deluge on the dikes. 


Their heads all bending low, their points all in a row, and all 
-forward,—that meant something. But long before they were 
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-and the Milligan case, and the slaughter-hotse cases. 
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able to do that, these men of Cromwell’s Ironsides had de- 
termined what they were going to do and how they were 
going to do it. They were going against the real enemy; they 
were not going in a circle around their own barracks or their 
own watchwords. 

Now suppose we stand with humanity before the great 
barriers which we see. Go into any group of people and 
let them begin to try to talk sincerely, and they will tell us 
of the great obstacles which they see to all their ideals. And 
they will, ask you, What is the way out? What is the way 
that you see? You see people going through them or over 
them. And I say, No. The first thing, in order to be cheerful 
in the world, is to do away with a false conception of human 
progress or of personal progress. There is no broad solution 
of social problems. There is no one thing which we can all 
do suddenly, thoughtlessly, gregariously, that is going to be 
of very much help. Very narrow is the way through which 
those who are truly alive are going. Very narrow, but happy 
are they who find the way to something new and better and 
finer. ; 


-+ 


Suppose you are trying to blaze out the line of advance in 
our own constitutional history here in America. You take up 
the Constitution of the United States, and you find great, 
Sweeping assertions, broad outlines of a new polity. What did 
they mean? Was it so easy to carry those things out? Take 
the history of the Constitution as it has been a living thing, 
the living way by which the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for instance, has found its way up to the present time. 
We are not in the realm of abstractions at all. Suddenly you 
find .a way in regard to every great proposition narrowed 
down to some particular case. You thought you were reading 
a philosophy. You find you are reading a succession of 
struggles. 

You read about the Marbury case, and the Dred Scott case, 
They 
mean nothing till you go back and ask what was the obstacle 
that stood in the way of constitutional liberty. You find 
something which at first seemed very clear, very broad, 
narrowed down to something that was very difficult. 

You stand before the Civil War, and you find the Negro 
who had gone up with his master into the free territory. He 
comes down. That Negro, Dred Scott, brings suit in the court 
for liberty. Why wasn’t he free? Now that was a difficult 
question, a question so difficult that the whole nation was 
divided over it. What shall we do with the Dred Scotts? He 
wasn’t anything in himself: he stood for a principle. When 
the Supreme Court decided adversely, the lovers of freedom 
felt that that narrow door was shut. Some way had to be 
found to open it again. 

During the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln through necessity 
transgressed the strict letter of the Constitution. After his 
death, a man in Indiana was condemned to death by a military 
court. Milligan was a traitor, men said. I suppose he was. 
He had been adjudged to death by a military tribunal in a 
free State. The military tribunal was set up by Abraham 
Lincoln himself. But was its decision final, or should civil 
rights of men be restored? And should they be judged by 
the civil rather than the military courts? That one man’s 
case became a question for the whole country. Should we 
feel that the war was over, or should we keep on? And when 
the Supreme Court gave its decision, the lovers of peace and 
liberty breathed freer. 

+ 


Now that is the way in which liberty has grown; it is the 
way in which Christianity has grown; it is the way in which 
faith and knowledge have grown. A man says to himself: 
“IT am not going round and round with the crowd in an eddy 
of purposeless dust. I am going to stand still for a moment 
and get my direction.” Then he starts out. He does not 
always know how he can get through, but he knows that is 
the direction and he is going to find the way. And just as 
the river finds its way through the mountains, so man has 
found his way thus far. Before us always go the pioneers, 
the men who in loneliness of heart and independence of spirit 
are content to follow. in the direction which they believe is 
true and seek a way through the obstacle. 
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Maude Royden’s Message to Americans 
“Some Politicians Say We Can't Change the World” | 


It is not a great while since we on this 
side of the water:heard of a woman, a 
communicant of the Church of England, 
who wanted to preach. We learned that no 
pulpit in her own ehurch was open to her, 
but that eventually she did find the op- 
portunity she wished in another church. 
After serving for four years as curate of 
a little parish, she became lecturer at her 
university, Oxford, and later was asked 
by the minister of City Temple, London, 
to be his assistant. That was the begin- 
ning of the speaking career of Miss Maude 
Royden. To-day she is the foremost 
woman preacher in the world, and sure to 
exert a wider and wider influence, for 
she has the message and she is still young. 

As soon as news came that Miss Royden 
was to visit this country,.demands from 
ehurches and organizations wanting lec- 
tures poured in to such an overwhelming 
extent that could Miss Royden have ex- 
tended her stay of two months to two 
years she could have spoken twice daily 
and then not have completed her engage- 
ments. 

Jut now it is customary to make much 
of lecturers from WHurope—the Conan 
Doyles, Hinsteins, and Coués. Undoubt- 
edly this custom has enhanced the popu- 
larity of Miss Royden; that is, it helped 
eatch the popular fancy. But once the 
audience is gathered, once Miss Royden 
is well into her appeal, the people dis- 
eover that while they may have gathered 
to see a woman celebrity, they remain to 
hear a sound philosophy of living graphic- 
ally told. 

+ 


Miss Royden’s father was Sir Thomas 
Royden, late Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
and head of the Board of the Cunard 
Steamship Company. The daughter is a 
graduate of Lady Margaret College, Ox- 
ford University. Well born, well educated, 
she spent her earlier years working among 
the miserable and poor of the city of 
Liverpool. It was there that she obtained 
that comprehension of the needs of poor 
people which makes what she says so 
direct, and applicable to human need. She 
is a cultured English lady of discerning 
mind and shrewd insight, but when she 
speaks, poor, middle class, ani rich hear 
her gladly. 

Following one of her afternoon lectures, 
I rode with her on the train to the city 
where she was to speak again in the eve- 
ning. Asa visitor from England, she was 
interested in us here in America with all 
the eagerness and freshness of a young 
person away on a holiday adventure. 

“Your wooden houses look so chilly !” 
she exclaimed, as the train passed a row 
of shabby, cheaply built tenements. “But 
maybe it is well they are built of wood.” 
she laughed, “for they will not last. Oh, 
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I like your old Colonial houses—there is 
architectural design.” 

“But not all our houses are like those 
tenements, erected for commercial pur- 
poses,” I said. “We are beginning to 
build homes which are sensible, comfort- 
able, and beautiful. You will see many 
of them as you travel farther in this great 
country.” 

““Great country,’ ” she repeated. “You 
Americans like to say that. But I like 
to hear you, because you mean it. I like 
your people—it is the generosity and hos- 
pitality that impress me most, I think. 
Ah, I must tell you an instance of my 
stay in New York. Following my lecture 
one evening, it was storming, and the lady 
at» whose home I had been entertained 
sent me a pair of—arctics, I believe you 
call them, with this polite note: ‘Please 
keep them—if they fit.’” 


+ 


Miss Royden revealed immediately the 
independence of her thought when the 
conversation turned to the controversy be- 
tween Dr. Perey Stickney Grant and 
Bishop William T. Manning of New York, 
over the right of Dr. Grant to remain in 
the Episcopal Church and declare that 
Jesus has not equal power with God. “I 
do not agree with all that Dr. Grant says,” 
she remarked. “And I certainly do not 
agree with Bishop Manning. At all events, 
the Bishop cannot hurt him. He can repri- 
mand him, but he cannot remove him. The 
power of a bishop in the Episcopal Church 
is more nominal than real. But oh, these 
heresy trials! Do they not seem sadly 
out of place in an age of light and reason? 
It cannot be that any one takes them 
seriously save the prelates who prefer the 
charges. Some have said to-me that the 
Episcopal Church in this country is less 
liberal than the Church of England. I 
have found it otherwise. Why, last night, 
in Portland, Bishop Benjamin Brewster, 
Bishop of Maine, invited me into the pulpit 
of the Cathedral. That was the first time 
I ever spoke from a cathedral pulpit. It 
could not have happened in England. But 
our English churches are so poorly at- 
tended. What is the reason, you ask? 
There is nothing there for the people when 
they go. The preacher has no message; 
the service is dull and lacks variety. Why 
can’t we make the church service more 
interesting? Make the program appealing 
enough and persons will attend,—for in- 
stance, get them to sing. The object of a 
choir is not to give an elaborate recital, 
but to lead the congregation. That is 
what we use the choir for in the City Tem- 
ple; the people like it, too. The service 
is for them; the more they ‘can be per- 
suaded to do, the more they will enjoy 


it. By the way, can you tell me something” 


‘that the sweep and sympathy of her mind 


are beginning to fear that nothing good 
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of Ford Hall, Boston, where I am to s 
to-night 2” 

I explained that it had een given by 
Baptist gentleman of liberal tendencies, 
and on the stipulation that its platform 
should always stand for liberty of ex- 
pression, whereupon her expressive face 
lighted up and her eyes sparkled as she 
exclaimed: “That will suit me! For 1 
am—yes, I suppose I am a socialist.” — 

Replying to a question about the 
strength of Unitarianism in England, she 
explained that, while the church was not 
large, the influence of it had penetrated 
far and wide throughout the United King- 
dom. “I must tell you of a tilt I had 
once with my bishop,” she said. “It was 
in Liverpool, and I wished to have a Uni- 
tarian friend, an excellent man, on my 
social committee. But the bishop de- 
murred when I told him the trend of my 
friend’s theology, and concluded that we 
ought not to work on the same committee. 
But I persisted, for my friend was a use- 
ful man; no one was doing more good 
there than he; and as for his belief— 
why, I believed about the same as he did, 
myself.” 

_The impression one gets of Miss Royden 
is that she would be an agreeable com- 
panion for a long journey. Her mind is 
well stored with ideas that are her own; 
she has imagination, and appreciation of 
the changing scene. In short, she is what 
Americans would call “good company.” 
Once seen she could hardly be mistaken 
again. She has personality. It speaks 
from her kindly brown eyes, her alert, 
sparkling countenance, her whole gener- 
ous self. It is this personal appeal she 
is always making, though unaware that — 
she is making it, which attracts the peo- 
ple. There is nothing particularly. strik- _ 
ing about her when she is first met, or © 
when she begins to speak. It is not until 
the conversation or the address develops, 


is unloosed. 
“+ 
If there is one thing more than another 
she is in earnest to perpetuate, it is good- 
will among the nations, especially among 
English-speaking peoples. As she says, 
“The greatest element in world peace is 
a right understanding among English- 
speaking races.” She asserts, from what 
she has seen in America, that people 
everywhere are anxious to see the world 
set in order again. “Nowhere in the 
world,” she declares, “are people indiffer- 
ent about world peace, but they are hope- 
less; they do not know what to do about 
it. The Great War left the victorious” 
nations more unstable, chaotic, and de 
spairing than it found them. Election and 
rejection of politicians does not help. We 
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will come out of all these conferences, or 
election and dismissal of Prime Ministers. 
I would as soon think of sending my voice 
to the moon as that politicians can bring 
order out of Huropean chaos. 

“Yet, to future generations this age may 
appear to have been one of amazing vic- 
tories of faith and hope. The one thing 
that remains is the hope of the scientist. 


GHT US OUT OF THE SLOUGH, SHE SAYS 


Miss Royden believes we in America are free from Europe’s 
fatalism, and the churches can get us on a firm foundation 
where we may work out a way to constructive peace - 


When the proposal was made that a canal 
be dug across the Isthmus of Panama, 
the scientist did not say that the project 
opposed the will of. God, that the Isthmus 
had been placed there to keep the oceans 
apart, and yellow fever added to make 
the engineers stay away. No, he drained 
the swamp, killed the mosquito, and con- 
trolled the yellow fever. The history of 
our race has been the adapting of man to 
the world. Now science has changed all 
this, and seeks to adapt the world to man. 
It seeks to discover the causes of disease, 
to re-forest countries and change climates. 
With magnificent assurance, science is 
working to make the world a place in 
which men and women may live. I do 
not know to what a state of bankruptcy 
the next war may reduce- America, but 
Europe is already so reduced. 

“Fuge antediluvian creatures have dis- 
appeared from the earth because they 
could not adapt themselves to the world. 
They went, not because they were not 
heavily armed, but because they lacked 
brains. The dinosaur carried an elaborate 
system of defensive armor on his back. 
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He was huge enough, physically speaking. 
He went, not because he was not heavily 
armed, but because he lacked brains. The 
dinosaur was big all over but his head. 
He found difficulty in getting food. He 
said: ‘I can’t change. My grandfather 
was this way.’ Some politicians say we 
ean’t change or set the- world in order. 
That is a blasphemy in the face of all our 
past. Resignation in 
the face of what the 
wo1ld presents to-day 
is a vice, not a virtue. 

“The scientist has 
helped us grasp this 
truth, that all the 
energies that move 
the world are subject 
to universal law. All 
the energies in the 
universe are governed 
by law. We cannot 
escape that’ truth. 
We cannot break that 
law, or cajole it or 
bribe it. Every one 
knows that natural 
laws do not change 
at the caprice of man. 
The entire edifice of 
modern living is built 
up in faith on the 
trustworthiness of 
the universe. God 
will not hold up your 
church if you build it 
ona quagmire; if the 
foundation on which 
you build is shifting, 
the house will fall, 
and all the prayers 
in the world will not 
save it. ’ 

“Civilization - after 
civilization rises and 
falls until there 
seems to be a fatality 
in human nature, and 
none can escape. 
There is this fatality 
—we have not sought 
the spiritual founda- 
tion. Will not the agony drive us to the 
necessary act of faith? Here, where you 
are free from Europe’s fatalism—here, 
may there not arise a law that will gov- 
ern? May you not find it, and proclaim 
to a distracted and desperate world the 
way of escape?” 

In answer to a question as to what steps 
the church may take to prevent war, Miss 
Royden said: “The first duty of the 
Church is to get us out of this horrible 
slough, to get us on a firm foundation 
where we may work out the peaceful solu- 
tion. There are many people who loathe 
war but can see no alternative. Let those 
who oppose the hope held out by the 
League of Nations find a better way. Let 
us be positive in our peacemaking, and 
find an alternative to war, Our churches 
are much better at talking than doing. 
Our peacemakers are a cantankerous set. 
We must consent to work with all who are 
working for constructive peace.” 

She believed the world needs the exam- 
ple of some strong nation actually laying 
down its arms and organizing for peace. 
“Two hundred years ago,” she said, 
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“gentlemen would not go to an assembly 
of their fellow-citizens without swords by 
their sides. To-day a gentleman does not 
need a sword by his side to vindicate his 
honor, but some man had to set the ex- 
ample. I have defended in England the 
attitude of America toward the League 
of Nations. Yet if America would consent 
to come in now, she could dictate any 
changes she desired, Hurope so much feels 
the need of her influence. Many of us 
are so pained at the turn taken by the 
League that we think America ought to 
come in, if only to dictate those changes.” 

It must be that Miss Royden, with so 
fine a spirit of good-fellowship and so 
penetrating an insight into international 
complications, as she travels about the 
country will convert many to her plan 
for ending strife and replacing diplomatic 
jealousies with mutual trust and good- 
will. 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Live like Moles 


[Friends Intelligencer] 


A recent letter from Poland gives a 
picture of the life in dugouts which thou- 
sands of Polish peasants are still endur- 
ing. Its writer says: “There is an old 
army dugout that I know of not far from 
Powursk. Two widows and seven children 
live in it. It measures four by five yards. 
Every morning sixty buckets of water 
are bailed out of it. A few iron rails 
from the trenches are flung down for the 
women to stand on. There is a small 
stove, and on top of this the children live 
and sleep. The women never lie down. 
They sit all night and sleep with their 
feet on one of the iron rails because there 
is only room for the children on top of the 
stove. This is one of thousands of cases.” 


A Civic Prayer 
[The Christian Life] 

The following civie prayer, inscribed in 
gold letters on a mahogany tablet, has been 
placed at the entrance to Poplar Council 
Chamber: “Our Father, we pray before 
Thee this morning for our borough, the 
borough of our love and pride. Bind our 
citizens not by the love of money but by 
the glow of neighbourly goodwill, by the 
thrill of common possessions. As we set 
the greater aim for the future of our bor- 
ough, may we ever remember that her true 
wealth and greatness consist not in the 
abundance of the things we possess, but 
in the justice of her institutions and the 
brotherhood of her children. We thank 
Thee for the patient men and women of 
the past whose devotion to the common 
good has been the making of so much that 
is worthy in our borough’s life. Grant to 
our own generation the vision of our bor- 
ough fair as she might ‘be; a borough of 
justice, where none shall prey on others; 
a borough of plenty, where vice and poy- 
erty shall cease to fester; a borough of 
brotherhood, where all success shall be 
founded on service, and honour shall be 
given to nobleness alone; a borough of 
peace, where order shall not rest on force, 
but on the love of all for the borough, the 
great mother of the common life and weal.” 
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Spiritual Progress among Jews 

Rabbi Marius Ranson, Albany, N.Y., 
has asked the Jews to eliminate from the 
Bible “the great mass of inconsequential, 
trivial, and tautological material.” He 
has also asked that they accept the New 
Testament, reserving the right to excise 
passages in which Jews are attacked. The 
address in which these appeals were in- 
cluded was delivered” before the conven- 
tion of American Hebrew Congregations 
at the Hotel Astor, New York. The 
speaker believed that a revision of the 
Bible might result in concord between 
Jews and Christians. Said he, “The 
Christless antagonism of Christianity and 
Judaism of sixteen centuries can be wiped 
out in our day by the adoption of a revised 
life of Jesus in which, on. the one hand, 
the Christians will abandon the New 
Testament slander against the Jews, and, 
on the other hand, the Jew will accept 
the Jewish ethics of Jesus. .. . The time 
has surely come for the revision and im- 
provement of Israel’s Bible... . Though 
it will astonish most people, the fact is 
that Judaism has never been: opposed to 
the forces of evolution affecting its insti- 
tutions. Darwin’s theory was anticipated 
by the conception of revelation found in 
the history related to the Bible. For, 
though God revealed himself to Adam, it 
was not until a far later age that the 
righteousness developed, namely, in Noah’s 
time. And it was not until the later age 
of Abraham that the God of Justice was 
recognized by the founder of the He- 
brew race.” 


Sunday School Times Objects 


The Sunday School Times, which pub- 
lishes and interprets the International 
Sunday-school lessons for many evangelical 
Sunday-schools, is greatly perturbed over 
the fact that, beginning January 1, 1928, 
The Christian Fundamentals Association 
has its own Sunday-school course. That 
will hurt the JZimes, which has many 
readers who prefer what they now get in 
its columns. Yet the Times is strongly 
fundamentalist. The Baptist, liberal organ 
of that denomination, in keeping with 
the Baptist tradition of freedom of choice, 
declares that Sunday-schools have the 
right to study the Bible in their own way. 
It says: “The Sunday School Times is 
greatly agitated over the proposal of the 
Christian Fundamentals Association to 
provide its own Bible lessons and lesson 
helps. In October, a committee met in 
Minneapolis to consider this new depar- 
ture. At Los Angeles in June a resolu- 
tion declaring the purpose ‘to create our 
Sunday-school Bible course by January 1, 
1923’ was passed. In the new course it 
is proposed to create a series that shall 
in due time cover the entire Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. We confess that 
we can see no good reason why the funda- 
mentalists should not study the Bible ac- 
cording to any plan they may desire to 
follow. Of course, it will throw into con- 
fusion the plans of the Sunday School 
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Times and make it impractical for use in 
the churches which adopt the new series. 
The Times has been the ardent advocate 
of the fundamentalist positions and it 
should not be seriously disturbed by ac- 
tions which normally grow out of the 
positions taken. We recognize that there 
are advantages in the uniform lessons; we 
also recognize the right of any group of 
people to study the Bible in their own 
way.” 


More Baptists in Civil Life 


Not only is the Chief Executive of the 
United States a Baptist, as well as the 
Secretary of State, but a number of other 
important civil offices in the nation are 
held by Baptists. In the fall elections of 
1922, Baptist men were elected Governors 
in four Southern States. One State 
elected a Baptist Lieutenant-Governor, 
three a Baptist United States Senator; 
and twenty, a Baptist Congressman. Six 
Baptist jurists were elected to the highest 
courts of their respective States. Most 
of the men thus given high office are ac- 
tive in the work of the denomination, and 
several of them hold positions of denomi- 
national responsibility. 


Churches of Presidents 


. The church in Washington, D.C., which 
includes among its members a President, 
is sure to have crowded congregations 
during his term of office.. The popular 
church at present is Calvary Baptist. Not 
only do Mr. and Mrs. Harding worship 
there, but Mr. and Mrs Hughes and other 
high governmental personages. Only 
twelve Washington churches have had 
the honor of numbering a President of the 
United States in their congregations. The 
following churches have been attended by 
Presidents: St. John’s Episcopal, by Madi- 
son, Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, Harri- 
son, Fillmore, Tyler, Buchanan, and Ar- 
thur; New York Avenue Presbyterian, by 
John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Polk, Pierce, 
Andrew Johnson, and Lincoln; the Foun- 
dry Methodist, by President Hayes; the 
Christian Church, by President Garfield ; 
All Souls (Unitarian) by President Taft; 
Grace Church (Reformed) by President 
Roosevelt ; Central Presbyterian by Presi- 
dent Wilson. 


Book of Job Dramatized 


The Book of Job, the great Bible classie, 
has been dramatized by a stage producer 
and presented at a theatre in Chicago. 
The prose dialogue is recited by two 
young women who stand in niches at the 
sides of the stage. The main scene is then 
produced with the five characters, Job, 
Hliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and Blibu, giving 
in abstract form the arguments that con- 
stitute the story. A storm scene offers a 
medium for the voice of God, which brings 
the argument to a masterful close. The 
presentation takes about two hours. The 
capable producer, Stewart Walker, did not 
expect that the play would appeal to the 
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average theatregoer, because it has little 
action and requires much mental effort. 
The production has, however, been sup- 
ported by church people in Chicago. 


Five in One 


In the town of Whitinsville; Mass., each 
of five churches formerly had men’s clubs, 
the Methodist, Episcopal, Reformed, Pres- 
byterian, and Congregational. Whitins- 
ville is not a large town, and each of the 
clubs was small. Recently the Congrega- 
tional Club changed its name in order to 
remove the denominational impediment, 
and invited the ministers to join without 
dues. As a result, the clubs have now 
united, to the benefit of the community. 


Searching the City of David 

The Palestine Administration has in- 
vited archeologists of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France to excavate 
the ancient “City of David,” on Mount 
Ophel, just south of the existing walls 
of Jerusalem. The entire area covered 
by the ancient city, from the Pool of 
Siloam, which marks the southern apex of 
the site, running northward to the south- 
ern wall of Jerusalem, is to be turned over 
to the Palestine Administration. Each 
organization applying for permission. to 
excavate will be assigned to a certain 
district. This venture on the part of the 
Administration is part of an extensive pro- 
gram which includes excavations on the 
sites of several of the ancient cities of the 
Holy Land. 


Bryan Alienatés Young People 


In the city of Chicago there is a small 
group of conservative preachers who call 
themselves the Fundamentalist Ministers’ 
Association. These ministers recently in- 
vited William Jennings Bryan to the city 
to speak on evolution. He addressed a 
large congregation in Moody Tabernacle, 
on the subject, “Moses versus Darwin.” 
As usual, Mr. Bryan attacked the dis- 


coveries made by scientists in their labora- 


tories, and appealed for a rejection of the 
doctrine of evolution. It is said that 
these addresses are doing much to widen 


the gulf between the young people and the 
church. 


City’s Ministers Agree on Divorce 


Still the right of a minister -to marry 
divorced persons is questioned in the 
churches where the congregational form 
of government prevails. In Montgomery, 
Ala., the ministers have all agreed not to 
marry any divorced person, unless the 
Scriptural cause for the divorce exists. 


.Movies in Theological Course 

The Southern Baptist Seminary at 
Louisville, one of the largest institutions 
for training ministers, has an enrollment 
of 402 men and 250 women. A motion- 
picture machine has recently been installed 


for the purpose of portraying the active 


life of the Holy Land. 
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Religious Freedom Suffers in ‘Transylvania 


Facts found by the Unitarian Commission 


LOUIS C. CORNISH 


T IS FITTING that the articles on the visitations to the 
if Transylvanian Unitarian churches should end with a de- 

scription of our visit to Torda, for it was here that the 
Unitarian movement began in 1582. 

It requires no little effort to picture conditions in Hastern 
Hurope three hundred and fifty years ago under the dominance 
of the Turk. Much that we in the United States take for 
granted to-day was then only dreamed of. Warring dynasties 
and overlordship in a thousand forms, ownership of the soil 
by a few families and oppression of the common people, 
dominated a world essentially different from ours in America. 
Only by recalling these conditions can we feel the full mar- 
vel of what happened at Torda. A great gathering con- 
yened, and Francis David pleaded before the princes and 
eourt to adopt as the law of Transylvania absolute religious 
freedom for all people, whatever their faith, and to this 
amazing policy he succeeded in committing the Transylvanian 
state. For the first time in human history it was written into 
law that faith is the gift of God and that no one should be 
interfered with because of his religion. 

Francis Dayid’s life rose in triumph. He was acclaimed 
bishop of a large number of churches in Transylvania. The 
beautiful and ancient church at Torda, where the Diet was 
held, became Unitarian, as did the cathedral church in Cluj- 
Kolozsvar. For a time David was the counselor of kings and 
prelates. Then came a waye of reaction. Other princes of 
other minds oppressed the people. David was imprisoned in 
the fortress at Rega, where he languished and died, but not 
before he had scratched this prophecy on the stone walls of 
his cell: “Men may stay but none can stop the coming of free- 
dom in religion, for faith is the gift of God.” Every lover of 
liberty must forever visit the city of Torda with real emotion. 


- Here modern religious freedom first was written into law. 


Torda to-day is a pleasing, well-kept city, with broad streets 
and comely dwellings. One of its dominant features is the 
Unitarian College recently taken by the Roumanian authori- 
ties despite the provisions of the Trianon Peace Treaty. The 
great church where Dayid made his appeal for liberty long 
Since was given by royalty to the Roman Catholics. The sec- 
ondary school, where the Unitarian people are bravely trying 
to preserve their rights guaranteed under the Treaty to teach 
their children in their own way, had recently been ordered 
closed by the Roumanian authorities in- violation of the Rou- 
manian pledges under the Treaty. We came at a moment 
interesting and tragic. 

Traveling in Transylvania is uncertain. We had made sey- 
eral longer stops on the day of our visit than our schedule 
provided for, because of urgent invitations to see more churches, 
and we arrived at Torda, not at five o’clock in the afternoon 
as had been expected, but after eight o’clock in the evening. 
The noble church with its bare, dignified stone interior, gal- 
leries across either end, and the pulpit in the middle of one 
wall, was filled to overflowing with a congregation of 1,200 
people. They had waited patiently since mid-afternoon. A 
men’s singing guild composed of fifty voices occupied one 
gallery and sang remarkably well. From the other gallery 
there was also singing accompanied by an excellent organ. 
The sister church of Torda is the First Parish in Brookline, 
and we were bidden to carry to Rev. Abbot Peterson word of 
his election as honorary minister. Rey. Lawrence Redfern, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, and I spoke, and our message was 
translated by Dr. Boros. 

“Dean Lorenzi welcomed the Commission on behalf of the 
Torda church and the Deanery. Here and there the uniforms 
of Roumanian officers could be seen. I used again the prophecy 
of Francis David: “While men may stay the coming of reli- 


gious freedom, they can never prevent it.” 


_ his in Transylvania is a vital issue. The Roumanian 
Government, is effectually staying both political and religious 
‘dom, to which Roumania is definitely committed by the 


Trianon Treaty. Behold the amazing spectacle of Roumania 
assisting the minority churches on the one hand while on the 
other she robs them of their endowments. She deliberately 
closes the schools that belong to the minority churches and ap- 
propriates their buildings and equipment, in flat contradiction 
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Saintly bishop of the Unitarian churches in Transylvania which are 
now sore bestead 


of the express obligations of the Treaty, and she is doing this 
under the guise of educational reform. 

Let us examine the facts. Immediately after the war there 
was a reign of terror. This has ended. Now has come the 
period of constant encroachment upon the guaranteed rights 
of the minorities. Unless this can be stopped, it means no 
less than the end of all minority institutions in Transylvania. 
These institutions, schools, and churches .express and also 
perpetuate a form of culture very like ours in America. Our 
civilization rests on compulsory education, on political and 
religious freedom within the law, and upon a just administra- 
tion of statutes designed for the benefit of all. Such guaran- 
tees and safeguards of modern progress are written into 
the Roumanian law, but in Transylvania they are wofully 
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lacking in practice. All business enterprises, for example, 
must be headed by Roumanians and half the directors must be 
Roumanians. The law as administered is a cloak for oppres- 
sion. Government orders are pending which if carried out 
will close 25 per cent. of the minority churches. The total 
effect of Roumanian procedure is unmistakable. Interference 
and coercion, and the stripping away of endowment lands 
upon which the minority institutions have always in part 
been supported and without which they cannot long continue, 
threaten the very existence of minority institutions. 

It should always be borne in mind that in Transylvania 
there is no anti-Unitarian or anti-Roman Catholic feeling as 
such. The minority denominations—Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, Unitarian—are being oppressed because they 
are not Roumanian.. The American Presbyterian Church issued 
an appeal last October, askitig for $50,000 for the Transylvanian 
Presbyterian schools. It states that “the rights and even the 
existence of the schools and other denominational institutions 
of the Hungarian Presbyterian faith have been imperiled in 
Roumania. The Roumanian Government by confiscation or 
other oppressive measures is forcing the church schools. to 
the wall. This involves placing the education of Protestant 
boys and girls in the hands of Greek Orthodox teachers; who 
cannot be neutral on matters of religion, since one must be 
Greek Orthodox to be a good Roumanian: The Magyars in 
Transylvania are ready to be loyal subjects of Roumania, 
since they must, but they also wish to be loyal to their Prot- 
estant faith and to educate their children in such loyalty. 
These schools can still be preserved to Protestantism if 
America will help.” : eee 
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Precisely the same plea could be made by the Roman Catho- 
lies, who also are forced to send their children for instruction 
to Greek Orthodox teachers. The Commission brought to 
Cardinal O’Connell a letter from Canon Balars, which we were 
privileged to read. It is as pathetic an appeal for assistance — 
in dire distress as ever was sent from one church to another. 

The Association of Jewish Rabbis of the United States has 
issued a statement of which the following is a part: 

“In Roumania the Jews are the scapegoats of the great 
landowners of the country. Roumania affixes its signature to 
the treaty guaranteeing Jewish rights—but its prime minister, 
Bratianu, threatens those who appeal to the guarantee.” 

A thousand witnesses testify to the flagrant disregard by 
Roumania of the rights of the minority peoples in the beau- 
tiful country of Transylvania, one of the richest lands in all 
Europe. Official Roumanian denials do not alter the facts. 
There are, however, wise Roumanian statesmen who are 
trying to work out these problems in fairness. We can do 
nothing better for the peace of Hurope than to help them by 
insisting in every possible way that Roumania shall.keep her 
pledges for the fair treatment for all people alike who dwell 
within her borders. 

How can we help? First, see to it that the gifts from the 
Unitarian churches for our Transylvanian churches do not 
fail. Second, in every way, by writing to representatives and 
people in official position, see to it that the public opinion of 
America is informed as to what really is happening in the 
new territory of Roumania, despite the widespread denials, 
and so help to create an enlightened public opinion which 
Roumania will believe it is worth while to heed. 


No Bouquets for Heretics 
‘And May Both Sides Win 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH 


Dear Mr. Hditor, I congratulate you Heartily: Great things 
are happening. You are finding splendid editorial stuff in the 
news of the day. The gospel is Good News, good’ enough news 
to get. on the front page of dailes, and even with seare heads. 

In New York, on Fifth Avenue, within two blocks; a Baptist 
preacher is attacked by Presbyterians, and a popular Episcopal 
rector is attacked by his bishop. The open. season: is on. 
Your quill is bulging into. a mighty Hammer: for Heretic 
Hunters. P 

Hammer the orthodox, of course. Show how prosecutors 
are persecutors, and relics of a. past age, agents: of outworn 
systems. It is quite unnecessary. to urge. you: or advise 
you on that line. We know what you can do and we know you 
will do it well. 

You remember the phrase that arose in some episode of 
religious unpleasantness—was it the Waldensian persecution ?— 
“Slay all! The Lord will know his own!’ Now in your mild 
and civilized editorial warfare, let me suggest a General As- 
sault, that will charitably cover heretics as well as their 
hunters. 

Let us discriminate. We may have the fullest sympathy and 
accord with the message and the purpose of the heretic. At 
the same time we may have but slight sympathy with him 
in his position in his church as heretic. Obversely, we may 
feel antipathy toward bishop or presbytery in their attitude of 
prosecution, and yet find a strange, reluctant sympathy with 
their demand for honesty and consistency of utterance. I 
have read Bishop Manning's letter to Dr. Grant. I reject the 
good bishop’s theology. I regard his rdle as a quaint survival, 


But I agree, verbatim, with everything he says concerning 


the duty of every priest and every communicant under his 
care to believe actually the things they solemnly and con- 
tinually declare they believe. I have as much sympathy for 
the honesty of the heresy hunter—for as a class they are 
surely not hypocrites—as I have for the theology and, courage 
of the man he hunts. 


. 

In a heresy trial there are two distinct elements, the in- | 
tellectual or theological and the moral. As to the first 
element, liberals are all instinctively on the side of the heretic. | 
In point of fact, we may find ourselves somewhat disappointed ; 
when reading the alarming utterances of the average heretic. 
They seem tame, neither novel nor original. They derive all . 
their significance from the incongruous place where they are _ 
uttered. A sentence may echo dully from the cool recesses of 
a Unitarian pulpit. The identical words may coruscate and 
thunder from a pulpit pledged and “consecrated” to repudiate 
those words. a 

So, Mr. Editor, please do not send editorial bouquets to the 
death cells of these poor victims. They are not poor victims. 
They are prosperous, popular recipients of prestige, applause, 
and incidental emoluments. They are getting a lot of free 
publicity. They are no martyrs. The poor hunters are more j 
like the martyrs, in fierce devotion to the truth as they ; 
see it. ; 

Let us discriminate again. These martyrs are of a fine, 
courageous, and efficient type. They are magnetic leaders, and 
we may rejoice that men of their vision and progress are in 
high places in orthodox churches. Let us ‘credit them with 
a heroic, devoted purpose of leading the inert masses ‘along 
to more freedom and fuller truth. Nevertheless the popular 
idea that the heretic in an orthodox church to-day is a brave . 
man in fetters, and that he is struggling to break these savage 
chains—this is rather sentimental and incorrect. : 
for I have been a heretic myself, in a small way. 

He is not irrevocably chained, by an external power. He 
voluntarily and (probably) intelligently tied himself up. He 
can voluntarily and intelligently untie himself at any moment 
by repudiating his vows to maintain certain views. As a 
heretic he prefers to repudiate the views rather than the 
vows. In making that choice, liberals need waste no special 
sympathy on his predicament. ‘i 
_ Apply this to what may be the main point at issue in more. 


I know it, 


‘ 
2 


a 
i 
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Ask now two questions. 


affirmed,—what must we think of this performance? 
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than one heresy trial, namely, the dogma of the Virgin Birth. 


First, is the dogma true? Secondly, 
is it right for a clergyman, in a church that definitely de- 


cares that dogma to be essential truth, to deny that dogma? 


To the first question liberals will obviously answer, No, it is 
not true. But to the second question liberals may also feel 
constrained, reluctantly, to answer, No. For any man who 
in the stated ritual of his church leads the worshipers in 
lemn declaration of belief, and a few moments later in his 
sermon manifests his doubt or disbelief of what he had just 
i One of 
the ablest dignitaries in the Church of England, excusing the 
inconsistency he frankly acknowledges, says it is like an actor 
repeating his part. Let such an explanation or excuse satisfy 
those whom it may satisfy. There are those of us whom it 
cannot satisfy. 
So, may we not feel a keen interest in these events, and 


_ hope, impartially, that both sides may win? For we may hope 


a 
: 


that ultimately all men, including bishops, may come to a 
fuller knowledge of the truth about the creeds, and hold the 
same in the unity of the spirit. But may we not also hope that 
in the present juncture, bishops and presbyteries may win, and 
that these genial and courageous heretics shall be speedily 
deposed, unfrocked, or divested; or excommunicated, or sub- 


jected to the particular form of rack or torture that is preva- 


lent in his chosen denomination? Let us hope that every other 
minister who secretly agrees with him shall be identified and 


_ expelled along with him. 
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Bishop Manning indicates that the same process might be 
extended to communicants, for he says that they are all “re- 
quired to accept” the Apostles’ Creed. Let the good» work 
of purgation go on. It would be a marvelous act to enumerate, 
convict, and eyict every doubter or denier of the Virgin Birth. 
It is evident that the good bishop’s logic leads to’ this great 
event. You can see these wretched hordes, evicted from their 
church homes, seated helplessly on the ecclesiastical side- 
walks. And outside liberal churches, Wayside Pulpits could 
proclaim hospitably, A Home for Little Wanderers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Japan Mission 


4 ‘To the Editor of Tae Currsttan Recrster :— 


In the Sunday School Times of October 31, 1922, I read these 
words: 

Liberal Theology Breaks Down in Japan.—The Unitarian 
Mission in Japan has been closed out and its property sold. 
Without saying anything unkind or invidious one may 
point to this fact as one more demonstration of the impo- 
tence of liberal theology. The mission was launched with 
great éclat thirty years ago in the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. At the time it was reported that the benediction 
which closed the meeting was from the lips of a young 
Japanese present, “May the blessing of Jesus, Buddha, and 
the ten million Japanese deities be with you and abide with 
you forever.” I do not vouch for the story. But the 
blessing of the Eternal Christ clearly has not been on the 
enterprise. Massachusetts Unitarianism is wealthy enough 
to finance a dozen missions. Japan with its culture and 

ordered life would seem to be the most. favorable seed- 
ot for them, and in a generation’s time they ought cer- 
tainly to be well-rooted and fruiting. 


What are the facts? HERBERT FRANK MOULTON. 
Fort Puan, N.Y., January 24, 1923. ; 


This is not a fair statement. It is true that foreign direc- 


7 tion of Unitarian missionary work has been withdrawn, but 


it is far from true that the Liberal Christian movement has 
ceased. Here is the story. About thirty years ago a com- 

of Japanese scholars came to America and asked the 
tien Unitarian Association to send preachers and teachers 
Liberal Faith to instruct them in the truths of Liberal 
anity. In response to this invitation, representatives of 
A erican Unitarian Association went to 7apen, ‘not to con- 
” as their commission read, “but to confer.” Since this 
eachers was to instruct the Japanese and by counsel 
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and financial assistance further a native movement, a time 


-limit to foreign direction of Liberal Christianity was from the 


very beginning taken into consideration. The time for the 
withdrawal of an.American representation and of American: 
assistance has now arrived, in the minds of the Liberal Chris- 
tians of Japan. There are as capable and as well-informed 
teachers and preachers among the native Liberal Christians 
as could be possibly sent to them from abroad. Moreover, the 
situation of Japanese Orthodox Christianity, namely, its domi- 
nation by foreigners, is a plight which the Liberal Chris- 
tians of Japan are determined to avoid. Whatever Liberal 
Christianity there is to be in his country the native has de- 
termined shall be Japanese. With such thoughts in mind 
they suggested to the American Unitarian Association that the 
time had passed when the foreign representatives could assist 
them and in which foreign financial aid was desirable. In this 
opinion the Unitarian representative wholly concurred. The 
American interests accordingly have withdrawn, committing 
the cause of Liberal Christianity in. Japan to the Japanese 
themselves, thus fulfilling the original intent. 

The situation of other missionary bodies in Japan is not 
different. This is conceded by those who work in the field. 
The Japanese intend to be independent of the foreigners re- 
ligiously as well as politically. For example, in a short time 
there will be a new Protestant Episcopal bishop of Tokyo. The 
Japanese clergy declare that no foreigner can again hold this 
position. It is only a matter of time before all foreign mission- 
aries will withdraw and all foreign direction of religious work 
eease. Those familiar with the trend of affairs in Japan 
frankly admit it.. But, in saying that the day for foreign 
missionary effort in Japan is over, the Protestant bodies, much 
less the Unitarians, confess to no failure. It was from the first 
desired, and has been labored for, that there might in time 
arise, not a foreign and dependent, but an independent and 
Japanese Christianity. 

As to the failure or success of Unitarian Christianity in 
Japan, it is to be remembered that the genius of the Liberal 
Christian movement here, as elsewhere, has not lain in creat- 
ing organizations or institutions. It has been content to show 
its light whereby those who will may travel. An American 
bishop in Japan recently testified that he believed the Unita- 
rians by these methods had accomplished profound results. 
Why does the Sunday, School Times deride and mock ay 
years of honest labor for human betterment? 


Boston, Mass: Lovis C. CorNisH. 


Reborn, not Rechristened 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

What Unitarians need is not a change of name, but a change 
of heart. We need to be reborn rather than rechristened. The 
odium attached to the name “Unitarian,” if odium there is, 
is due to our religious habits rather than to our theological 
beliefs. The world has reason to dread the advance of a re- 
ligious movement if that advance is to be marked by depleted 
congregations and churches with closed doors. It prefers the 
zeal and enthusiasm which are sometimes hostile to the light 
to the seeming enlightenment which paralyzes the will. If 
these religious habits remain unchanged, how long before the 
new name would achieve the same stigma? The remedy, as I 
see it, is in redemption rather than in repudiation. A name 
is what its bearers make it. Our present designation is a 
reminder of the theological grounds upon which- we parted 
company with the parent stock of New England Congregation- 
alism. It has been enlarged and enriched by the thought and 
experience of a hundred years. It has been rendered sacred 
by the memories of good men and true who have borne it 
through good and evil report and added to its luster. To 
abandon it for any name which does not preserve what is 
essential to the old would. be to lose our religious identity, 
exchange substance for shadow, and find after a few years that. 
we had lost all of the prestige which belonged to the old name. , 
without freeing ourselves from any of its odium. There is.. 
but one name to which .this objection does not pertain,—the 
name “Congregational.” Instead of trying to change the 
label, why not try to heal the breach, between the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian wings of the Congregational body? ‘Then, in 
the consciousness of a united Congregationalism, the respective 
names and the controversy for which they have stood for more 
than a century would disappear. Avueustus P. REccorp. 


Detroit, MicH. 
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WRITERS OF HISTORY 2s 


America Month 


February is America Month. It sends us back again to our storied 


past. 


The birthday of Daniel Boone, the pioneer, who built a veritable 


highway of empire into Kentucky, falls on February 11th; Lincoln’s birth- 
day, of course, on the 12th; Washington’s on the 22d; Longfellow’s on the 
27th. It is worth noting that the lives of three of these men have been 
freshly written in recent books of unusual merit. Boone’s colorful history 
is told in a book by.H. Addington Bruce, Daniel Boone and the Wilderness 
Road; Washington’s life is narrated by William R. Thayer in his inimi- 
table way; Lincoln’s life is told from a fresh point of view by J. W. Weik 


in a book reviewed elsewhere on this page. 


Such books show us that his- 


tory is coming into its own again. Modern historians, like Philip Guedalla, 
are making it the vitally interesting record of men and events it ought 


to be. 


A Shirt-sleeves Portrait 


Tun RAL LINCOLN. A PorTRAIT. By Jesse 
W. Weik. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$4.00. 

With the books dealing with Lincoln 
already numbering more than a thousand, 
one naturally wonders what new facts 
concerning the greatest of our war Presi- 
dents can possibly be brought to light. 
Your critic confesses that he opened Mr. 
Weik’s bulky volume skeptically, and that 
he turned its final page with regret. In 
spite of the danger of telling a tale al- 
ready many times retold, the author has 
managed to make a contribution to the 
biography of “Honest Abe” of real value. 
Through patient search and with pains- 
taking accuracy, he has brought together 
an abundance of material which, though 
often trivial in itself, nevertheless casts 
much new light upon what must always 
remain one of the most absorbing and 
dramatic careers in the annals of the 
Republic. Mr. Weik collaborated with 
Herndon, Lincoln’s law-partner, in writ- 
ing the biography long recognized as a 
standard. His present work is largely 
based upon information that, for various 
reasons, was omitted from the earlier 
work. It contains the reports of eye- 
witnesses of different incidents, many con- 
versations, and many authenticated docu- 
ments which have not seen the light be- 
fore. The result is a portrait of Lincoln 
as he was in the years before he became 
President. Making no attempt to picture 
the statesman or the martyr, closing with 
Lincoln’s departure from Springfield for 
Washington, in 1861, it is a portrait un- 
flattering, homely, obviously unadorned, 
but very human, and strikingly lifelike. 
These memories of old friends, neighbors, 
clients, reveal the man very much as he 
must have been, honest, kindly, tolerant, 
with that simplicity which is ever one of 
the infallible marks of true greatness. In 
fact, this work might well be called a 
shirt-sleeves portrait of the great eman- 
cipator. Not the less convincing is it 
because it shows us Lincoln reading, lying 
at full length on the floor, propped against 
an overturned chair, as well as trundling 
a child in a go-cart up and down the street 
in front of his home on a bright Sunday 


c. R. J. 


morning, in both cases without a coat. 
Rich in homely details such as these, the 
chapters include a wealth of evidence in 
regard to Lincoln’s professional life, and 
his political campaigning. Altogether, a 
book which no future investigator of either 
Lincoln’s career or social conditions in 
the Middle West during the middle years 
of the nineteenth century can afford to 
ignore. (AS R.GEX. 


National Expansion 

Tun TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WuHstT: A HISTORY 
OF ITS ACQUISITION AND SQHTTLYMENT. By 
Cardinal Goodwin. New York: A. Appleton and 
Company. $8.50. 

This book by the Professor of Ameri- 
can History in Mills College, California, 
gives an account of the expansion of the 
United States from 1803 to 1853. Dur- 
ing this time all the new territory adja- 
cent to the United States was acquired. 
Written in a simple and direct style, with 
each paragraph marked by an informing 
headline, this book is primarily intended 
for college classes which wish to study 
the Western history of the United States, 
but is also of much interest to the general 
reader. It is curious to note how a policy 
of national expansion which seems inevi- 
table to us as we look back on it, was 
yet opposed by so many thoughtful per- 
sons during the time it was carried on. 
It leads to the question whether such op- 
position to the acquiring of new territory 
to-day is equally irrational and futile. 
Is a nation doomed to expand to the 
utmost limit, and should its people wel- 
come such fate on the theory that “God 
hath writ all dooms magnificent”? When 
the eager advocate of a policy of impe- 
rialism greedily replies, “Yes,” to such 
question, is his greed a device of fate to 
lead the nation to a predestined end 
greater than his selfishness is able to 
comprehend? Or should a sharp and safe 
line be drawn, before it is too late, be- 
tween adding to our nation comparatively 
unoccupied lands which we can colonize 
with our own kind of people, and acquir- 
ing territory already settled by those 
who are now, and perhaps always must 
remain, foreigners to us? Any expansion 
in the future will have to fall under the 
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history of acquisition, and not under the 
history of “acquisition and settlement,” 
and so will come under a different law 
from that which governs the earlier ex- 


pansion, so well described by the author 


of this book. *R., 8, Di 


The Founding of our Republic 

Tum CAUSES OF THN WAR OF INDEPENDENCR, 
By Prof. C. H. Van Tyne. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

This book is the first volume of a new 
three-volume study of the founding of our 
Republic. The second volume will deal 
with the War; the third, with the Con- 
federation and the Constitution. 

The question always arises on the ap- 
pearance of a new book in a crowded 
field, Why one more? Professor Van Tyne 
in his preface suggests three points in 
answer to such a question: he speaks of 
his theme as “a problem of imperial or- 
ganization”: he refers to the light shed 


‘by the many new studies of the last twenty 


years; he mentions his great obligations 
to the archives. 

If we are not mistaken, it is his con- 
ception of the theme that will prove the 
book’s value. The new history is a broad 
treatment, and as. such will find a place. 
It rightly points out that the initiative 
in the occurrences that were factors in our 
Revolution lay in the acts of men who 
held power in the land-holding oligarchy 
of England. These men were faced by 
problems of. imperial organization, and 
they worked on these problems under the 
pressure of the interests that surrounded 
them, and in the rather dim light then 
available. Now, for Professor Van Tyne 
to have such a point of view is no unique 
novelty, but for him to emphasize it stead- 
ily and to support it by wisely chosen 
material is as novel a service as can be 
rendered in this field. 

Naturally, therefore, the book is strong 
in the respect in which Ferrero’s work is 
strong. It approaches situations, as men 
actually approach them, with no certain 
knowledge of the future, and with ex- 
pediency predominating over principles in 
the resulting solution. Perhaps it is the 
chief distinction, and the chief claim to 
honor, in the acts of our leaders who dealt 
with the occurrences in which the initia- 
tive came from England, that here princi- 
ples usually predominated over expedi- 
ency. Professor Van Tyne satisfies all 
reasonable American patriotism in his 
recognition of such a claim to honor. 

Another advantage that comes from 
this broad treatment is the avoidance of 
too simple an explanation of a great move- 
ment. We have had the old simple ex- 
planation, still dear to Councillor Watson 
and his friends, that every individual 
Englishman was a bloody tyrant, .and 
every individual American a pure patriot 
and notable warrior. We have had the 
simple explanation that nothing but money 
considerations affected English business 
men and Yankee traders. We have 
had the simple explanation that political 
philosophy caused all the trouble; that 
Pitt and Burke held a grand debate with 
Lord Mansfield, and that colonists who 
had Coke and Blackstone and Locke and 
Rousseau in their libraries took advantage 
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of the debate to start an experiment here 
in political theory. We have had the 
simple explanation that the famous re- 
mark of George III’s mother, “George, be 
King!” and the petty struggles of party 
politics lost England the great pearl of 
her crown. We have had other simple 

lanations, too numerous to mention, 
and many books to explain each simple 
explanation. Some day it will dawn on 
the world that no such simple explanation 
explains the founding of our country, and 
Professor Van Tyne’s work will help bring 


> on that day. 


The book has its defects: in spite of 
a very good use of the term “radical” to 


show the sway of colonial opinion back 


and forth, there is hardly adequate space 
given to the Loyalists; there is naturally 
little fresh material to deal with, but the 


treatment shows more obligation to Fiske, ~ 


Channing, Howard, Greene, and 'Thwaites 
than might have been expected ; there are 
several irritating repetitions, some ‘‘differ- 
ent than’s” which will frighten away a 
few of the readers, and an occasional 


ineptitude like the criticism of the col- 


onists for a disregard of Malthus, whose 
essay did not appear until 1798. But these 
are minor points. The book as a whole 
is good, and will- do good service to many 


readers for years to come. W. Rk. 
Multum in Parvo 
A SuHorr History or THH WoRLD. By H. G. 


Wells. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$4.00. 
ae Gotpmn BoucH. By Sir J. G. Frazer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

Here are two remarkable instances of 
the abridger’s art, noteworthy models of 
condensation. The Outline of History in 
two yolumes, with some 1,300 pages, has 
become A Short History of the World in 
a single volume of 450 pages! And more 
marvelous still, The Golden Bough has 
shrunk from twelve bulky volumes into 
one! Would that this reversal of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes might 
be wrought by some wonder-worker with 
all our modern output of multitudinous 
books! But for the little we have, let 
us be thankful! 

Mr. Wells claims that his book is not 
an abstract of his longer history. It 
is a more generalized history, planned and 
written afresh. Yet its sequence andl 
form are that of the longer work, its para- 
graphs are naturally reminiscent, and oc- 
easionally whole sections are taken over 
bodily. Some curious omissions of the 
Outline are rectified, and the work, on 
the whole, is new, but the strength and 
the weakness of the Outline clings also 
to the Short History. There is the same 
daring sweep of imagination, the same 
sense of perspective, the same feeling of 
momentum, the same interest in the past 
as interpreting and forecasting the future, 
the same intimacy and vigor of style, the 
Same conviction that history is the com- 
mon adyenture of all mankind, traveling a 
common path, with a common heritage, 
to a common goal. Then there are the 
Same weaknesses: the same whimsical 
treatment of men and events, the oc- 
casional lack in the sense of proportion, 


_ through which more than three pages are 
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devoted to the mummeries of Charles V. 
after his abdication, while Cavour, and 
Garibaldi and Shakespeare are utterly for- 
gotten. Yet, take it all in all, the book is 
a masterpiece of historical writing, which 
should go far to make history the in- 
teresting tale it ought to be. It will fill 
a place that even the Outline could not fill. 

Sir J. G. Frazer began to investigate 
the remarkable rule which regulated the 
succession to the priesthood of Diana at 
Aricia more than thirty years ago. He 
thought at first that the subject could be 
presented in brief form. But the two 
volumes of his original work expanded 
little by little, until twelve large volumes 
had been issued, a teeming compendium 
of primitive religious thought, folklore, 
legends, superstitions, and rites. As the 
great value of the book was perceived, a 
demand arose for a shorter presentation 
of the whole subject, and the result is 
the present work. The leading principles 
of the original twelve volumes are re- 
tained, a liberal proportion of the illus- 
trative material is carried over, but the 
notes and references to authorities are 
omitted. In this brief compass The 
Golden Bough is still a fascinating work, 
full of interest to the student and to the 
general reader, undoubtedly the most im- 
portant book yet written in the field of 
“magie and religion.” The new one-vol- 
ume edition contains no fresh material, 
but it will be cordially greeted by those 
who have not had the time to read or per- 
haps the money to buy the original edition. 

GR. J. 


Napoleon the Third 


THe Spconp EmMpiry. By Philip Guedalla. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An enjoyable book! As interesting as 
fiction! One wonders a little if it does 
not contain fiction as well as fact, so far 
removed is it from the Dryasdust form of 
historical writing! “But why should the 
Devil have all the good times?” Why 
should not the ascertained facts of a given 
life or of a given period be presented in 
such vivid, picturesque, witty, even ironic 
fashion as to make the personage and the 
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era quite intelligible to men of a later 
day? Such has eyidently been the inten- 
tion of Mr. Guedalla, a London barrister 
who won first honors at Oxford a dozen 
years ago and has gone in for historical 
studies. 

The Second Hmpire is published at a 
time when France occupies much of our 
attention. Whatever our present opinion 
of France, as imperialistic or pacific, may 
be, we are so far removed from the 
Napoleonic period as to ask only an im- 
partial, critical estimate of the men and 
events of 1852-70. The extensive bibliog- 
raphy, French, English, Italian, and Ger- 
man, indicates a wide reading of contem- 
porary documents. The citations, however, 
are most often descriptive phrases of 
Louis Napoleon by his contemporaries, 
which bring into relief the traits of the 
“man of destiny,” as he believed himself 
to be. Napoleon the Third is indeed the 
Second Empire, and he is depicted as 
Prince, President, and Emperor in three 
brilliant chapters of characterization. An 
introductory chapter upon “Bonapartism” 
paints the growth of the Napoleonic leg- 
end in art and letters from the death at 
St. Helena to the plebescite in 1851. In 
this period the Are de Triomphe was com- 
pleted and consecrated to the myth of 
the first Emperor. The Chateau of Ver- 
Sailles became a museum of imperial 
battle pictures. An Orleanist prince com- 
manded the vessel which sailed for St.. 
Helena in 1840 to bring back to Paris the 
ashes of Napoleon Bonaparte. As they 
were borne to the Invalides a great cry 
arose, ‘Vive l’Empereur.” 

Napoleon the Third might have been 
Napoleon le Petit, as Victor Hugo dubbed 
him, but his career was only less romantic 
than that of his great uncle. His “star,” 
in which he never lost faith in the trying 
years of exile, whether in Switzerland, 
Germany, America, or England, as in the 
six years’ imprisonment in the fortress of 
Ham, finally stood in the zenith. At forty- 
five, a short, pallid man, with heavy mous- 
tache and dull eyes, he was Emperor of 
the French, and the husband of a beauti- 
ful woman, La Reine Crinoline, as Hu- 
génie was called by the satiric Parisians. 
But when he had attained his ambition 
his star flickered and failed. 

He was an enigmatic character. Robert 
and Dlizabeth Barrett Browning were not 
in agreement as to his réle in the libera- 
tion of Italy. It is Mr. Guedalla’s task 
(it must have been an agreeable one for 
his ironic pen) to solve the enigma of 
personality. He succeeds perhaps as well 
as the historian can succeed when dealing 
with an important figure in an event- 
ful era. He masters his facts, brings for- 
ward his witnesses, throws on the high 
lights, and we see the bearer of a great 
name so infatuated with his “star” that 
he became a gambler in international 
politics, an autocrat professing liberal 
principles for other nations, a sick man 
unable to meet the attacks of the Parisian 
press and Parliament. It is the art of 
Mr. Guedalla that despite his often 
flippant, more often journalistic style, we 
come to have a feeling of sympathy for 
the hero of his history, when the curtain 
falls on the fifth act of the tragedy of 
Napoleon the Third. G. D. L. 
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Candlemas Day 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


When Candlemas arrives, ‘tis said 
The woodchuck will awake, 

And, tired of rest, will leave his nest, 
A weather view to take. 


And when he finds the morning clear, 
The sun a-shining, then 

He shakes his head, goes: back to bed, 

And falls asleep again. ~ + 


But if he notes a cloudy sky, 
And sees the rain appear, 

- Then he stays out, and runs about, 
Announcing Spring is near. 
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Lucy’s Distant Neighbor 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Arthur Mason had no sister, so he did not 
know how nice girls are. Lucy Dean had 
two brothers and fully realized how fine boys 
are. It had been a great sorrow to her when 
her brothers left the home in the hills for the 
High School on the plains. Lucy had missed 
them so sadly that her father jokingly sug- 
gested adopting another boy. And then 
Arthur’s family bought the little place just 
across the ravine from Lucy’s. 

“Goody! We're going to have new neigh- 
bors,” Lucy rushed in to report the good news, 
“and there’s a boy, Mother! He hasn’t 
started to school yet, but Toby and the rest 
were talking, and I guess the new boy will 
be a grade ahead of me.” 

Lucy’s joy was short-lived, however, for 
when the new neighbor appeared at school 
he did not make the good first impression 
Lucy hoped for. The hill children knew he 
was from the city, and they were on their 
guard in the ratio of adozentoone. Freckled 
Toby Daggett, leader among the boys, had 
known city chaps who were the ‘“stuck-up 
and know-it-all” sort, but he was fair and 
quite willing to let the new fellow show him- 
self up. If he were a friendly regular fellow 
and ready to fall in with Hillcrest ways, all 
well and good. He would be welcome and 
would be a valuable addition to school spirit 
and athletics. 

Unfortunately, Arthur was feeling greatly 
injured and disgusted over having to leave 
his old home, his playmates, and all the won- 
derful things a city offers, to be “buried 
alive in the country”; even though his father 
had felt the move a’ splendid opportunity in 
a business way, for Hillcrest was the center 
of a fine ranching and lumbering region, and 
Arthur’s father was at the head of the biggest 
store. Being the only child, Arthur was 
probably more or less spoiled, and certainly 
he had not learned to make the best of cir- 
cumstances. So before he had attended 
school two days the children had sized him 
up and passed the word along. 

With tears in her voice, poor Lucy reported: 
“Mother, he isn’t nice. He is stuck-up,— 
Toby says so,—and he made fun of our little 
schoolhouse. And he kept telling teacher 
how they did things at his city school—two 
dozen teachers, mother, and six hundred 
scholars!—till she had to scold him. He went 
off alone at recess, though the boys asked 


him to play.” Two salty tears played leap- 
frog down Lucy’s nose. “‘You know we’re 
the only ones that come up our road,” she 
faltered, ‘but he never looked at me. So 
it’s w—worse having that kind of a near neigh- 
bor than none at all!” 

“Tt’s too bad for Arthur,”’ her mother said 
consolingly, for she shared Luey’s disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘He will have to learn that good 
friends are to be found wherever we go, 
and that a girl neighbor would be very 
nice.” 

So the weeks slipped by, and Arthur found 
himself a lonesome square peg in a round 
hole, shunned by all the children. He had 
missed his opportunity, and too late he under- 
stood that these country children were much 
like his old friends in different surroundings. 
In spite of himself he began to like the great 
snowy hills about his home, and the deep 
valley where a little creek wound on purpose 
to furnish fishing for the boys in summer and 
skating in winter. 

Toby could do more thrilling stunts even 
than Arthur’s acrobatic chum; at home. He 
was a wonder on skis. All the hill children 
(even that rosy-cheeked little girl who 
had smiled at him the first day, but had 
shied away from him since) could travel 
along on snowshoes as naturally as ducks on 
water. 

“Tf I could ski or snowshoe,” Arthur told 
his mother, ‘I could go up to the lumber- 
camp and all over these hills and have pecks 
of fun. They say the snow lasts here till 
late May. And all summer there’s thick ice 
on the lakes higher up.” 

Arthur’s mother understood his loneliness 
and worried over the cause of it. ‘You 
started out wrong, son,” she told him gently. 
“Can’t you start over? It will be harder 
now to make friends, for you'll have to undo 
things, but you must try.” 

Arthur shook his head. Toby and the 
rest never knew he was on earth. They 
looked past and through him, never at him. 
When he had won the spelling match and 
the arithmetic contest for his side, not a 
scholar had told him they were proud of 
him. : 

“Those are fine people across the ravine,” 
Arthur’s mother was saying. ‘Mrs. Dean 
came to see me yesterday. She has two boys 
away at school, but they’ll be home’ all sum- 
mer. Lucy Dean was delighted when we 
moved here,” she was watching him slyly, 
“because she wanted you for a playmate. 
It’s Saturday. Why not”’— 

“Huh!” snorted Arthur. ‘Play with a 
girl?” He flung on his cap and vanished 
with his big sled. There was a beautiful 
hill between his place and Lucy’s. It looked 
as if one could go zipping down almost to 
the creek, yet nobody ever coasted there. 
“Of course there’s a dandy hill below the 
schoolhouse,” Arthur remembered as he 
waded deep snow and determinedly climbed 
to the crest of the hill. ‘Tl have this all to 
myself, and when I get it slick as glass, maybe 
the rest will want to try it. It may be hard 
work at first’”’— 

He had planted his sled firmly and was 
ready to shove off when he heard his name 
shouted. Looking down in surprise, he saw 
a flash of red. Lucy Dean in her bright tam 
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and coat was standing below, and she was on 
snowshoes. 

“Don’t! > Please don’t try it! Wait!” 
she shouted, using her mittened hands as a 
megaphone. At the turn in the road Arthur 
spied a green mackinaw. Toby was waiting 
for Lucy. Well, he’d show them. Arthur felt 
a hot wave of angry pride. ‘They needn’t 
think I’m afraid to coast down an old hill!” 
he told himself, and without a word lay 
flat and kicked against a rock till the sled 
slipped forward obediently. For a second it 
was unwilling to take the deep snow and 
floundered. Just as Lucy shouted again it 


suddenly lunged forward, then down, down. - 


Straight over the hidden rocky cliff into the 
deceitful snow-filled gulch plunged Arthur, 
terrified to feel himself swallowed up in the 
cold, soft smother. 

Down—down—would he ever land? Chok- 
ing, gasping, struggling, he thrashed about 
under the snow, unable to breathe, to see. 
Then suddenly he heard something. ‘“ We'll 
get you out!’ Lucy’s voice was sweet and 
hopeful. She and Toby worked together, 
safe on snowshoes, prodding about with 
stout aspen sticks until they finally managed 
to dig Arthur out and help him to a firm foot- 
ing again. . 

When he could speak again he wasted no 
time. ‘Were you warning me?” he de- 
manded of Lucy, who was eyeing him in 
friendly concern. “And I was too mulish to 
listen.” He turned sheepishly to Toby. 
“T’ve been a Robinson Crusoe long enough. 
It’s no fun. If you'll forget it and let me in 
onthings’”— Hechoked and swallowed hard. 
Then he nodded toward their faithful old 
snowshoes. ‘‘If I could hike around on those 
things, I’d be so proud Id strut!” admitted 
Arthur, honestly. 

Toby understood all that hadn’t been said 
and met him half-way. ‘We're having 
winter sports over on the other side of the 
town,” he remarked carelessly. ‘Want to 
come along?” 

“Billy left his snowshoes at home, and 
they’ll about fit you,’ Lucy told her near 
neighbor eagerly. .“V’ll go back and get. 
them. We’ll teach you how to use them, 
won’t we, Toby?” 


“Sure thing,” Toby assured a thoroughly © 


humble but happy tenderfoot,—distant neigh- 
bor no longer. 
{All rights reserved] 
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Oressa Anderson, Heroine 


A fifteen-year-old girl, Oressa Anderson, 
performed “the most notable act of hero- 
ism in New York in 1922,” according to 
the decision of the Safety Institute of 
America. One day last summer Oressa 
had been in swimming and was still in her 
bathing suit when she saw:a near-by cot- 
tage on fire and heard a woman’s screams. 
Rushing into the flaming house she found 
a mother and child almost overcome with 
the smoke. After dragging them both into 
the air, she turned her attention to the 
next cottage, now also afire. From it she 
rescued five small and terrified children, 
and, leaving them in safety, she next 
seized a bucket and helped the owner of 
a third cottage to save his home. In rec- 
ognition of her bravery, the Safety Insti- 
tute gave Oressa a gold medal, and from 
the Girl Scouts she received the Bronze 
Cross, their highest life-saving award. 


; 
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Peggy Parker’s Washington’s 
Birthday Surprise 
MINNID LEONA UPTON 


Peggy Parker stopped decorating for a 
moment, and then danced right up and 
down, first on one foot, and then on the 
other, the decorations did look so beau- 
tiful. . 

It was Washington’s Birthday, and Miss 
Merriweather had declared a forenoon’s 
holiday for the pupils in the Little White 
Schoolhouse, so that they might have time 
to decorate thoroughly for the concert 
in the afternoon when many of their 
parents would come to hear them sing, 
and speak pieces. 

They each had contributed ten cents 
from their banks, and that made a hun- 
dred and forty cents; and Miss Merri- 
weather had added sixty cents more, and 
that made two dollars, of course; and you 
have no idea what a number of little flags 
and how many rolls of red, white, and 
blue crépe paper two dollars can buy. 

All the scholars worked with Miss 
Merriweather in decorating the platform 
and the big window. But the seven 
smaller windows were turned over to the 
seven girls to decorate as they. chose. 
Miss Merriweather said that the one 
whose window she decided was the best 
should lead the march up onto the plat- 
form, where they were to sing the Wash- 
ington school song as the first number on 
the program. The boys went out to play, 
and she went into the dressing-room to 
correct papers so that she would not see 
the girls at work and so would not know 
whose window she was choosing as best. 

Her offer had been made a week earlier, 

_ So the girls had had plenty of time to 
think of the special touches they would 
give their windows. Susie Harper, Kitty 
Hollis, Lulu Farr, and Gracie Jenner had 
made cherries and tied them up with green 
paper leaves, with little twigs for stems. 
Susie’s and Kitty’s were made of con- 
fectioner’s sugar and white of egg, and 
tinted with frosting coloring; Lulu’s were 
made of little puffs of cotton covered with 
red silk from an old umbrella; Gracie’s 
3 were of white wax painted red and yellow. 

Virginia Torrey had made little paste- 
board hatchets and painted them gaily; 
Peggy had made both hatchets and cher- 
ries of pasteboard and painted them, 
and tied them in clusters, one hatchet 
with each bunch of cherries, with long 
streamers of crépe-paper ribbon. And she 
had so many bunches! Peggy never did 
anything by halves. She felt pretty sure 
she would lead the march. There was a 
eluster for each looping of the crépe paper, 

. and a cluster in the middle of each bow, 

and a big bunch hung by long loops in the 

center of the window. 

_ Little Betty Martin had no one to show 

her how to make pretty things. Her 

mother was sick much of the time, and 
when she was well she was always too 
busy “catching up” with her work to have 


trimmings—nothing but the crépe paper. 
She looked rather sober, but she worked 
away steadily at her window. 
_ Peggy felt a bit queer as she put up 


time for such things. Betty had no extra 
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Coming! 
Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When the new leaves swell in the forest, 
And the grass springs green on the 
plain 
And the alder’s veins turn crimson, 
And the birds go North again. 
—Hila Higginson. 


Sentence Sermon 


With a trusting heart I say, 
Thank God, all things are good! 
—Mary Howitt.- 


Then she thought of herself leading the 
march, and kept on working as if she 
didn’t see Betty, whose window was next 
to hers. 

Finally, at quarter to twelve, all were 
finished, and Miss Merriweather was 
called. She studied the windows care- 


fully, saying something nice about each 


one. Then she went outdoors. The girls 
stared at each other. What did that 
mean? They looked out. Miss Merri- 
weather was walking past the windows, 
looking at them critically. Soon she came 
in. 

“Whose is the end window at the left?” 
she asked. 

“Betty Martin’s!” answered six voices 
in unison. © 

“Betty Martin, then, is to lead the 
march,” said Miss Merriweather. “Her 
window is finished as nicely on the out- 
side as on the inside, which she expected 
to be examined. There are no tag ends or 
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careless knots to be seen. It is done as I 
think George Washington would haye done 
it—honor bright, genuine all through!” 
“O-oh !” said seven little girls in unison. 
“My, but I was surprised!” said Peggy, 
telling about it to Johnny Horner. “But 
Miss Merriweather was right.” 
“Yes, sirree!” said Johnny. 


“Little Women” Wins First Place 


The American Library Association has 
taken a vote among teachers representing 
all parts of the country on the question of 
the best books for a grade school library, 
to meet the requirements of a one-room 
school. The book which won the most 
yotes was “Little Women,” by Louisa M. 
Alcott, with “Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,”’ “Through the Looking Glass,” 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Tom Sawyer,” and 
“Treasure Island” following as _ close 
favorites. ~Besides these six, the other 
twenty books chosen are as follows: 
“7isop’s Fables”; Rip Van Winkle,” Irv- 
ing; “Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln,” 
Nicolay; ‘Jungle Book,” Kipling; “Fairy 
Tales,’ Andersen; ‘Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood,” Pyle; “Heidi,” Spyri; “Boy’s 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt,’ Hagedorn; 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” Seton; 
“Wonder Book,’ Hawthorne; “Mother 
Goose”; “Hans Brinker,’ Dodge; “Christ- 
mas Carol,’ Dickens; “Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks,” Burton E. Steven- 
son; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
Wiggin; “Boys’ King Arthur,” Malory; 
“Story of Mankind,’ Van Loon; “Arabian 
Nights’; “Tales from Shakespeare,” 
Lamb; “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
Stevenson. 


VERSE BY MARJORIE DILLON 


Miss Mouse Refuses Tea 


Miss Mouse went over to make a call 

On a neighbor who dwelt in the kitchen wall 
“I'll wear my company frock,” said she, 

“Hor I may be invited to stay to tea.” 


They had a very congenial chat 

On the cleverest ways to fool the cat; 

But to sip the tea, Miss Mouse didn’t stay ; 
It was cat-nip—so she hurried away! 


@ 


Dandelions 


A regiment of soldiers 
In uniforms of gold, 

Surprised and captured yonder hill— 
They were so blithe and bold! 


But soon their glory faded ; 
They turned from gold to gray. 
Those bonny guardsmen of the spring 
Are veterans to-day! 


3° os 


Gas-tronomers 


We've driven many miles to-day, — 
We've whizzed from east to west ; 

But here’s the very place to stay— 
A truly Travelers’ Rest. 


The sofa is our speedy car, 
The finest in the nation. 

We're headed for the cooky-jar, 
For that’s our Filling Station! 


“A Deep Secret 


I think I know exactly 

Why the orioles’ nest is deep; 
It’s so the tiny baby birds 

Can’t fall out in their sleep. 


S 
The Best Tree 


Of all the trees that give us food, 
There’s one that can’t be beat. 

It’s mother’s pan-tree, always full 

_ Of cookies fresh and sweet. 


bed) 


A Proud Moment 


I feel as if I’d have to strut! 
I fear I simply can’t look meek! 
For oh, I have a brand-new pair 
Of shoes! And listen to them squeak! 


=e 
About Tucks 


A tuck’s a very handy thing 
To have, for when I grow, 

My dress must always be let down 
As up and up I go. 


e 
Simple Enough 
Said Tommy: “This problem the teacher gave 
me 
Is surely as easy as A, B, and C. 
Here’s a two; I must take it away from a four, 
And of course four is left! Now I’m ready for 
more.” 
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A Letter from Australia 


An English minister's travel notes on the 
people, their religion and ways of living 


BH. ROSALIND LEE 


What do you think of Australia? That 
is the question with which every visitor is 
greeted, almost as soon as he has set foot 
in the country. It is difficult to answer, 
for it is a test generally, not so much of 
Australia as of the new-comer. Does he 
properly appreciate the Bush, the gaunt 
skeleton gum trees in half-cleared land, 
the blazing sun, the hot-winds and dust- 
storms, the flies and the snakes, the mud- 
holes in the so-called roads, the galvanized 
iron roofs, and everything else that be- 
longs to the wonderful continent? 

The only possible answer for a truthful 
man is that of the curate in reference 
to his egg, “Parts of it are excellent.” 
There is no doubt the Bush has a fas- 
cination all its own, but it is one thing 
to the visitor who spends a few days in 
the Blue Mountains, never far away from 
a railway and good motor roads, and quite 
another for the settler who may be miles 
away from neighbors or railway, who has 
to make a living from a plot of uncleared 
land. It is often indescribably terrible for 
the women in its utter loneliness, unceas- 
ing drudgery, and real dangers. Many 
settlers, however, never go farther than 
a few miles from the port where they 
land. These may find all and more com- 
fort than they had in the “Old Country” 
and as many amusements. 

The picture palace is in every small 
township, and these townships, it must 
be remembered, are often no bigger than 
a village. Still less do the city dwellers 
know anything of real Bush life. A super- 
ficial view of city life leaves one with the 
impression that the worst British quali- 
ties have been most carefully: preserved. 
Drinking and gambling are glaring evils. 
Horse-racing is of absorbing interest to 
all classes. There is hardly a township 
without its race-course. ‘There is also 
much betting on football, which leads to 
disgraceful scenes, umpires having to be 
escorted to and from the ground by 
mounted police. Only a very small mi- 
nority seem to enjoy serious reading. But 
a closer view reveals the less conspicuous 
quieter people of really strong moral fiber, 
who are the backbone of every country. 
It is these who carry on the struggle for 
social progress and higher ideals and often 
for their pains only earn the contemptuous 
name of “wowser.” 

What of the churches? There is little 
doubt the church which has the greatest 
influence and is growing most in numbers 
is the Roman Catholic. Everywhere it 
has the best’ sites for its churches and 
schools. It plants its own school in nearly 
every township and suburb. Its political 
power is increasing. Unfortunately, since 
Cardinal Mannix came and introduced 
Irish politics, a bitter hatred has arisen 
between Catholic and Protestant. One 
Baptist minister gained a great following 
by his attacks on the Cardinal in the name 
of patriotism. 

The Church of Christ seems to be grow- 
ing faster than any other Protestant de- 
nomination. Its members believe in the 
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literal inspiration of the Bible and look 
for the “Second Coming.” ‘They are mostly 
comparatively poor men but generous. 
During a self-denial week, they collected, 
through their churches in Victoria, £1,000 
for the Russian Famine Fund. The Angli- 
can Cathedral in Melbourne has been 
crowded Sunday after Sunday to hear the 
new Archbishop, a man of broad human 
sympathies but narrow in his theology. 
Both the Methodists and the Presbyterians 
are prominent in social work, the latter 
being particularly well organized. The 
Methodists have turned their large city 
church into a mission, and instead of 
empty pews now have them well filled. 
They support a large number of week-day 
institutions. The leading Congregational 
ehurch is also turning its attention to 
social work. 

The Salvation Army, which earned the 
respect of the Australian soldier during 
the war, is a strong body, very active on 
its usual lines, and particularly successful 
in its hostels for both men and women. 
All needs are provided for at headquarters. 
There is even a shop where you can buy 
Bibles and ‘‘Red Hot Literature.” Various 
present-day cults flourish. Spiritualism, 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New 
Thought draw crowds. Those who have 
broken loose from the narrow doctrines 
of their childhood are eager to turn to 
any new teaching which offers a cut-and- 
dried solution for the problems of life. 
No superstition is too ancient or incredible 
to be accepted. The latest craze is that 
of Numerology, which professes to tell 
you your character and your future by 
the “Science of Numbers.” All that is nec- 
essary is to have your name and the date 
of your birth. The letters of these words 
which have their corresponding numbers 
will do the rest. 

The Unitarian Church fares badly in 
this welter of superstition and speculation. 
But there is a spirit of fellowship and 
faithfulness in the congregation at Mel- 
bourne which has enabled them to survive 
many vicissitudes in the past and should 
give them power to continue to survive 
and even grow steadily though slowly, 
provided they have good leadership. 

The churches that succeed best under 
Australian conditions are those with a 
strong central organization. Without it, 
it is almost impossible to do pioneer work 
in such a scattered community. Adelaide 
is the most firmly established of the three 
Unitarian churches. There we have the 
stability of families who have belonged to 
the church for three generations. There is 
a fine spirit of co-operation and confi- 
dence between minister and congregation. 
The little Bush church at Shady Grove 
was quite independent in its beginning, but 
has always been in close touch with 
Adelaide. The Adelaide congregation is 
providing lay preachers for the monthly 
services. This is already producing good 
results in a wider interest in the neighbor- 
hood and a better attendance. In Victoria, 
we have the one church in Melbourne. 
Our Sydney church in New South Wales 
for thirty-five years, except for a short 
break, has had Rey. George Walters for its 
minister. His Sunday evening addresses 
have attracted a large number of hearers, 
but it has always been difficult in Sydney 
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to obtain adherents who understand and 
will support the church. This fact and the 
long distances many of the members have 
to travel make it very difficult to foster 
a strong corporate spirit. 
church in Queensland, West Australia, or 
Tasmania. In Brisbane, which Miss Har- 
grove and I visited in September, I gained 
a hearing through the Theosophists, speak- 
ing from their platform. There were 
about eighty present. A few remembered 
Dr. Hargrove’s visit in 1904, and had been 
much impressed by his teaching. 

One of the most interesting incidents of 
our visit to Queensland was a meeting 
at the Government Railway Works at 
Ipswich, about thirty miles from Brisbane. 
Here I gave a dinner-hour address to about 
five hundred workmen. I spoke on the 
Unitarian movement. The men were very 
eager in asking questions and anxious to 
learn more. 


News of the Young People 


Eleven foin the church in Lincoln, Neb.— 
To erect window in New Orleans, La. 


There were 190 churches which observed 
Young People’s Sunday. In ninety-five of 
them the young people took entire charge 
of the service. In Cincinnati, Ohio, it 
was generally felt that it was one of the 
most impressive services ever held in the 
ehurch. The service was conducted by 
the young people in their own way. They 
inaugurated the use of gowns for the choir 
and for themselves, with the suggestion 
that the practice be continued. The min- 
ister reports that the sentiment was 
wholly for this movement and the fact 
that the young people wished it. Time 
opened the way and settled all objections. 
The chief objective of the young people at 
New Orleans, La., is to raise enough 
money to give the church a stained glass 
window. Of the eleven young people 
taken into the church on Young People’s 
Sunday at Lincoln, Neb., eight are from 
non-Unitarian families and have become 
interested in the church within the last 
eighteen months. Nine are university 
students. In the scientific atmosphere of 
the university these nine Unitarian stu- 
dents soon became conscious of the dis- 
erepancy between their inherited reli- 
gious beliefs and their rational knowledge. 

Four topics for discussion to be taken 
up by the Iowa City Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union are “Liberty and Fraternity, 
but not Equality”; “Psychoanalysis and 
Morality”; “Science and the Religious 
World View”; “The Science of Society.” 
The Unity Club of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, is discussing this month 
the Ku Klux Klan, Coué, and Oberam- 
mergau. The first meeting of the first 
Young People’s Religious Union ever held 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., North Side Church, was 
well attended on the evening of January 
28. Within practically fifteen minutes’ 
walk of the church, there are 8,000 stu- 
dents. This young people’s group has a 
great opportunity for working in an inter- 


We have no > 


national field. The aim of the new De- — 


partment of Colleges and Universities of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in- 
cluded international relations. In the 
church attendance contest, Providence 
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R.I., has appointed two teams. Wach 
team has a pew of its own. In this way 
the church attendance will be contested. 
In Cincinnati, the president of the society 


is Willard Crane, who represented the 


young people at Star Island last summer. 
He represented Sir Galahad in the pag- 
eant which represented Youth, preceding 
the young people’s service during Lay- 
men’s League Week. A beautiful silver 
eup. which Thomas S. Burgin of the 
Quincy, Mass., Y. P. R. U. is going to pre- 
sent to the member of his society doing 
the most for the church this year was ex- 
hibited and greatly admired at the meet- 
ing Sunday, January 28. There were 
thirty-two young people present. 


League Approves Budget 


Grand total of $177,205 for the year— 
Attendants at Detrott mission 


Approval of a budget of $177,205 for the 
coming year, inspection of the operation 
of its mission program at first hand, 
and a side trip to attend the laying of the 
corner-stone of the new Unitarian church 
in Toledo, Ohio, were the outstanding 
features of the midwinter meeting of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
held in Detroit, Mich., February 1-3. 

Seldom has a meeting of the Council 
been so well attended as this first session 
to be held outside Boston and New York. 
It was a case of “seeing is believing,” to 
observe Dr. William L. Sullivan in action 
with his colleague, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, both 
receiying the hearty co-operation of the 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, and its 
minister, Rev. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. 
The result was an appropriation of $34,630 
for the extension of the missionary pro- 
gram another year. 

Other important items in the budget as 
approved are $31,173 for field work; sub- 
stantial amounts for the ministers’ insti- 
tute, chapter convention, and institute for 
religious education at Star Island, for 
administration of the Unitarian Campaign, 
Incorporated, and for publicity; and ade- 
quate appropriations for expenses inci- 
dental to Anniversary Week and the 
General Conference. 

Continuing its policy regarding overhead 
expenses, to make it more nearly conform 
to that of other denominational agencies, 
the Council voted to place greater financial 
responsibility upon chapters. With a 
budget of $30,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for this year, the percentage 
of headquarters’ expense at the same time 
rises from one-fourth to one-third the 
total. ; 

. Similar recognition by chapters and 
churches of the value of more exten- 


‘sive publicity and advertising programs, 


coupled with increased “good-will” and a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of 
distribution from headquarters, made it 
possible for the Council to decrease the 
appropriation for the Publicity Depart- 
ment. This was done, however, only after 
the budget committee had been assured 
that the efficiency of the Publicity De- 
partment would not be impaired by the 


lowered appropriation. 


The approval of the budget came at the 
nd of a session of the Council which 
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lasted nearly seven hours. When the 
secretary, William L. Barnard of Boston, 
called the roll, the following were present: 
Charles H. Strong, president, of New 
York;, H. H. Sawyer, vice-president, of 
Des Moines; Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer, 
Ernest G. Adams, and Jesse H. Metcalf 
of Providence; Isaac Sprague, Wellesley 
Hills, William H. Pear, Cambridge, and 
Harry L. Bailey, Weston, Mass.; W. BH. 
Wrather, Dallas; Morton D. Hull, Chi- 
eago; William W. Baxter, Omaha; Emmet 
L. Richardson, Milwaukee; Walter B. 
Hilton, Wheeling; and John L. Mauran, 
St. Louis. Kenneth McDougall, mission 
secretary, of New York; Robert B. Day, 
Midwestern secretary, of St. Louis; and 
Wallace M. Powers, publicity secretary, 
were present. 

Of this number, all but Mr. Sawyer, Mr. 
Sprague, Senator Hull, Mr. Mauran, Mr. 
Richardson, and Mr. Bailey went to To- 
ledo on Saturday, February 3. They at- 
tended an enthusiastic luncheon of mem- 
bers of the First Unitarian Church, and 
Mr. Strong subsequently laid the corner- 
stone of the new edifice. 

While in Detroit the majority of the 
members of the Council were able to at- 
tend two meetings of the preaching mis- 
sion which began on January 18 and 
ended on February 4. Both Dr. Sullivan 
and his colleague, Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston, were 
heard. The Detroit mission goes into the 
record as a success, although its average 
of attendance, exceeding that of the St. 
Louis, Baltimore, and Montreal missions, 
was surpassed by Portland, Me. and 
Buffalo, N.Y. In all these cities the mis- 
sions lasted two weeks and the colleague 
system was used. 

At the close of the Detroit mission Mr. 
Speight returned to Boston, and Dr. and 
Mrs. Sullivan started for the Pacific Coast 
by way of Dallas, Tex. With Rey. Dr. 
Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, as his 
colleague, Dr. Sullivan begins a two weeks’ 
mission in the First Unitarian Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on Sunday, February 18. 
The mission secretary, Mr. McDougall, 
went to the Coast by way of Denver. The 
itinerary arranged by the lLaymen’s 
League assigns six weeks to California. 


Madame Loyson’s Work 


Madame Loyson is working for the chil- 
dren in the devastated area of France 
with great devotion, though the work is 
hampered this winter for the want of 
money. The libraries, many of them 
given in memory of some American who 
lost his life in France, are a source of 
inspiration to the families who have re- 
turned to their home villages to begin life 
anew in barracks. These books are often 
used to foster among the children the 
ideals of many a fine American boy who 
gave his all for duty. Young and old ex- 
press much appreciation of these books. 

Madame Loyson writes: “The need is 
still great. It is pathetic to see the con- 
ditions still so sad in the devastated area. 
Personally, I consider that the French have 
been truly wonderful, and that they have 
done everything in their power toward 
reconstruction. But they are contin- 


ually held up by lack of money... . 
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We still have a long list of schools waiting 
for libraries,—but are full of faith that 
you will keep on sending us your help. 
Let me remind you that $100 will give a 
small library with its bookcase; $150 or 
$200 the same bookcase with many more 
books. Whereas any donation, however 
small, made for this purpose, will buy 
books for one of our libraries.” 

Money is also needed for the general 
social service work done for the children 
of these villages. Parcels of clothing may 
be sent to Madame Loyson’s sister, Mrs. 
Hudson Chapman, 1128 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, and they will be forwarded 
to Madame Loyson free of charge and 
duty. 

Contributions of money, received for- 
merly by Mrs. C. W. Wendte, and later by 
Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, should now be 
sent to the treasurer of The Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. This work in 
France will henceforth be included in the 
foreign work of the International Com- 
mittee of The Alliance. The chairman will 
gladly co-operate with those interested. 

The following contributions haye been 
received : 

James O. Stewart 


dé. Rodman Paul )........ +. 25.00 
David W. McGowan 


Mary A. Webber ............ . 50.00 
Miss Hleanoro Zwissler .............. 50.00 
MISS Alice “Mabon sic, AiiwseS ares tow neleaeaes 50.00 
Miisey Tey Vowel, is ie sos oe foe oc cece 150.00 
In memory of Julia Biddle ............ 150.00 
WSORiU a Ws. SSCOWIOG We ois istics aide 3, 5°6i05 ated 8.00 
Mrs, Tsaae SPrague™... acre ec. ss wccee 20.00 
BobysCwClapy si). e. wees aa eels « 5.00 
Meadville Associate Alliance .......... 1.00 
Philadelphia League . 2... .00<0.s scenes 14.00 
Allianee Branches: 
SHEISCA NT MARR. ciGn d.ds'n tela wsieale a nigied 5.00 
Meirbaven,: Mags. sos 2c licvac wise aren ane 10.00 
Marblehead, Mass. ..6.55.c0.c.000. 5.00 
GEOL DOTOs sg NiEEh we tele fea < hexetsbssatebec es ole 5.00 
Reverey e Mase crcraccitaiss ove isteveus sieve ase. 5.00 
Montpelier Vite 7o adie ve aes bole ancuie.s 5.00 
Sudburyae Mass. 5 rusts ers: « bikiaelnobee «. 5.00 
Brooklyn, Nov. UMIUGYy ewe eee c eres 10.00 
ATID SLOT IVER RSLs Metertcie s\niyeheleiaicyeuehe cues 5.00 
West Somerville, Mass. ............ 


Woburn, Mass. 
Fall River, Mas 
Berlin, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mas 


Dorchester, Mass., First Church (for 
S| ta ee Repent ey oveneUicechse cust) aaneravexevsusiscass: 3 5.00 
SMI OLOBNEARS: © cceacrclom) ole a) accleistarets. care 10.00 
MGM HIS; VE CTEM. « \opcusrevavetexe)elenapsieiieles © <lsi0 5.00 
Watertown: Mass: sci ccg ccs ccs 5.00 
NVM ig See ae rcienelcie tise lof els tates (ole fo -« 2.00 
Reg am Gs) Cait ser ay ate at -ayuibersiee cos shiay steric s 5.00 
Wilmington: RIDOL. “Sines stere sis els ems 5.00 
Misirichienten: “NUE? iieeatccnecets. « wcnait.se 5.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah 5.00 
Waltham, Mass. i 10.00 
PET yi (Le a? as Cy MIS ee erie: ats, fee tcnsl iets! vies Fa 3.00 
Sacramento: (Calif,  cievcrsiyavsos%/5i6 oars 8.00 
RVOWE) MISS ccc cre eral Atasdaceivaden 5.00 
Boston, Mass., Second Church :..... 10.00 
GHestninit, Billy MRSS. eso eae onc «ln erated. 00 
RUC ALVIN ENE Cem ee cite, wiclievesene «at csersas 6 aie 5.00 
WANES Ber els oteeie oEeh ne selene ore aerate 5.00 
RATEIVENEOTG NIN lial We we ere cle cislsists s)dbeleie = 5.00 
Previously acknowledged ......... 11,683.16 
RO Tall perc cratic nies eretiehe io, alist ay aj sosiasols $12,446.16 


MartHa Hiverrtt St. JoHN, 


Chairman of the International 
Committee of The Alliance, 


So not for happy gifts alone, 
For granted joys and mercies shown, 
We come to thank and praise the Lord; 
But for the sharp things and the hard, 
For thorns that pierced and gales that beat, 
And stones that bruised our journeying feet, 
For winds of fear that raged and strove 
And smote the peaceful path of love, 
Thwarting and buffeting, and still 
Bracing the fiber of the will. 
Let not these gifts be given in vain, 
O Lord of joy! O Lord of pain! 

—Susan Coolidge. 


5.00 - 
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PEOPLE AND CHURCHES 


Robert Starr Allen, President 


Robert Starr Allen of Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has been elected. president 
of the Metropolitan Conference. Mrs. 
Louis Voigt of West Side Church, Man- 
hattan, was elected vice-president ; Arthur 
K. Hudson of the Church of the Sayiour, 
Brooklyn, secretary; .and Charles T. 
Blaney of All Souls Church, Manhattan, 
treasurer. 


Mr. Burkhart to be Installed 


Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart will be -in- 
stalled at Charleston, 8.C., Wednesday 
evening, February 21. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., will be present and will preach the 
sermon. William L. Barnard, secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, will also be pres 
ent and take part in the service. A re- 
ception in the parish house will follow the 
chureh service. 


Berry Street Conference Historian 


At the request of the executive commit 
tee of the Berry Street Conference, Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle has undertaken to re- 
store the records and to write the history 
of the Conference, whose minutes were lost 
some time since while in the hands of 
earriers. Diary entries and recollections 
of Conference papers contributed by clergy- 
men who attended its sessions will be of 
material assistance in reconstructing these 
records; and may be sent, together with 
MSS. of Conference papers, to Mr. Lyttl 
at 685 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Learning the Hymns 


Says the Weekly Calendar of the church 
at Newton Center, Mass., speaking of thc 
worth of hymn-singing in the service of 
worship: “We are using the same opening 
hymn for several Sundays in succession. 
Is a hymn really a hymn unless we know 
it by heart? Could M. Coué have accom- 
plished anything if everybody had to read 
his prescription instead of singing it? 
May we not learn hymns and sing them 
more and more without the printed page? 
A memory stored with the best hymns 
will prove a rich treasure.” 


To Speak in King’s Chapel 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning February 19: 
Monday, Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, King’s 
Chapel; Tuesday, Rev. Lyman VY. Rut- 
ledge, Dorchester; Wednesday, Frederic 
Gill, D.D., Arlington; Thursday, no sery- 
ice; Friday, Rey. Barrett P. Tyler, Brook- 
line; Saturday, musical service, Mr. Virgil 
Garnett Thomson, King’s Chapel. 


The Grand Master Speaks 


Said Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Lynn, 
5 Mass., Grand Master of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity of Massachusetts, recently, speak- 


ing of the attitude of that fraternity 

toward the Ku Klux Klan: “We are not 

opposed to the Klan because it is the Klan, 

but if the Klan is an organization of the 

type that lifts itself higher than the or- 

ganized laws which have the sanction of 
(Continued on page 19) 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 
IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSBIRE 


Going to Build a Church? 
Latest Church Plans £24 


Send 
for 

Free o 
Samples #i2; 


State Denomination and Price of Church 


W.A.RAYFIELD & CO. 


Ghurch Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, - ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


SELECT THE 
SUMMER 
CAMP EARLY 


Parents should consider the one 
Camp best suited for their sons 
or daughters. 


Summer Schools and Camps will 
profit by advertising in THE 
CuRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Summer season advertising com- 
mences very soon. Get your 
advertising in early. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send oepT plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is ah 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive. Ask local 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAmMp Co., Marietta, Minn. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. Paynu, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 


AMERICA MONTH 
Good Books Build Character 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS, by 
Charles W. Eliot 


These essays on Franklin, Washington, 
Channing and Emerson, broad in their 
suggestiveness, summarize the influence 
of these great leaders in shaping the 
political, moral and intellectual trend of 
the Republic. $1.10 postpaid 


REAL AMERICANS, by Mary H. 
Wade 

_Interesting and entertaining stories of 

six men who were real Americans, 

written for children. $1.75 postpaid 


A SYSTEM OF CHARACTER 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN, by G. 
Hardy Clark : 
“Character qualities are not success- 

fully taught by preachments, or from 

books, or from mottoes on a wall. They 
must be built by careful, intelligent 
parents, piece by piece, as one would 
build a house upon a rock.” 

$1.00 postpaid 


OUR PART IN THE WORLD, by 
Ella Lyman Cabot 
The relation of personal development 
to social service is made clear. A book 
written for young people. 


$1.00 postpaid 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT, by A. 

Wakefield Slaten 

It was because of this book that the 
author was ousted from the faculty of 
William Jewell College. He has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago. The book is 
designed as a textbook for advanced 
classes. $1.65 postpaid 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, 
by J. T. Sunderland 


_ Intimate talks on the higher concep- 
tion of God, by the author of “The 
Origin and Character of the Bible.” 

$1.50 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


JOHN J. BLACK,: 


j 
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REV. A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


A recent notable accession to the fellowship 
of Unitarian churches, and called to be minister 


of the Third Unitarian, Church, Chicago. Dr. 
Slaten was formerly professor in William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. He wrote a book 
entitled “What Jesus Taught,” published by the 
University of Chicago Press, and because it 
was a modern, thorough piece of devout schol- 
arship, the College dismissed him. So much 
for fundamentalism! Dr. Slaten is a man of 
parts, and his coming to the Unitarian Church 
is a source of gratification 


(Continued from page 18) 
the majority of the American people, we 
are strongly opposed to it. An organiza- 
tion of that type, whatever its name, will 
meet with opposition from the Masons of 
Massachusetts.” 


Two Churches Unite 


The Congregational and Unitarian 
ehurches of Francestown, N.H., have 
united, and have called Rev. J..W. Cook 
to the pastorate. The two churches re- 
sulted from a division of opinion in 1876. 


- 


Suggestive Addresses 
on Beginnings 


Rey. H. J. Adlard, minister of the 
church at Duluth, Minn., began on Sun- 
day, January 28, a series of addresses 
under the general title of “Origins.” The 
addresses will show how many of the reli- 
gious beliefs and usages came about. The 
subjects.are as follows: January 28, “The 
Origin and Growth of the Bible’; Febru- 
ary 4, “The Origin of the Idea of God”; 
February 18, ‘Where the Devil Came 
From”; March 4, “How the Soul Began” ; 
March 18, “How Sin Began”; April 8, 
“The Origin of the Idea of Atonement” ; 
April 15, “Death—Is It a Curse or a Bless- 
ing?” April 29, “How the Idea of Heaven 
and Hell Began.” 


Dr. Wicks of Indianapolis 


The opportunity which a Unitarian min- | 


ister has to serve the community in the 
Middle West may be seen in the recent 
election of Rev. Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of 
Indianapolis, Ind., as chairman of the 
Indiana Committee on Social Legislation, 
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a body created by the social workers of 
the State. The committee meets every 
Wednesday, analyzes bills, and rejects or 
approves according to its judgment. An- 
other instance is the appointment by the 
Mayor of Dr. Wicks as the city repre- 
sentative on the board of the John Herron 
Art Institute, a member of the recently 
created Employment Bureau Committee, 
a member of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the Social Serv- 
ice Committee at the City Hospital,— 
four appointments, coming from-a mayor 
to whom Dr. Wicks is opposed politically. 


Fifty-four Young People 
In Roslindale, Mass., Rev. Charles W. 
Casson has organized a committee of fifty- 
four, composed of young people who have 
pledged their attendance at the church 
service every. Sunday morning for ten 
weeks until Easter, and to co-operate in 
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every possible way in developing the inter- 
est and influence of the church, Mr. Casson 
is preaching a special series of sermons dur- 
ing the ten weeks, on “Great Realities of 
Universal Religion.” On January 25 the 
Men’s Club chapter of the Laymen’s 
League gave a dinner to the members of 
the committee, in evidence of their sym- 
pathy and support. An excellent chorus 
choir has just been organized by members 
of the committee, with a competent 
director. 


Professor Fenn Will Lecture 


Under the auspices of the Lowell In- 
stitute, free lectures will be conducted in 
King’s Chapel on Mondays, February 19 
and 26 and March 5 and 12, at 2.30 p.m. 
These lectures will be given by William 
Wallace Fenn, D.D., Bussey Professor of 
Theology in Harvard University. The 
general subject will be “Salient Points in 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Do You Believe 
In Advertising ? 


in direct proportion to the 
itself. 


SST ST SHSM STITT SMT S IS IT eT TOOLS FULT 


Readers of any newspaper or magazine respond to its advertising 
confidence they have in the publication 


When editors print only those things which are intended for the 
betterment of society—when the stories they select are inspiring—the 
wholesome atmosphere thus created is carried over into the advertising 
pages and a feeling of confidence prevails. 


The readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER answer its 


advertisements to a remarkable extent because they have confidence in 
both its editorial and advertising pages. 


ar 


iz 
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A LITTLE MORE LEARNING 


The rector of a Protestant Episcopal church in New York City said 


in a recent sermon: 


‘‘When your son comes back from college and you say to him: 
‘Come to church with us this morning,’ do you want him to 
reply: ‘Father, no; don’t ask me to listen to such bunk as 


that’?”’ 


The Unitarian Campaign, ‘‘by and with young people, 


” seeks to 


prevent that son from becoming absolutely non-churched, by 
revealing to him a religion that he must recognize as worth 


while. 


Through the Young People’s Religious Union much progress is 


being made among liberal students. 


Much more can be made, 


with increased interest among young and old. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Bosion, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Present Theology.’ Following are the 
particular topics: “Experience as_ the 
Basis of Theology,’ “The Concept of 
Unity,” ‘Modern Conceptions of God,” 
“The Doctrine of the Atonement.” 


Confessions of a Layman 


An interesting confession from a layman 
appears in the current issue of the Spokes- 
man of the Laymen’s League. The intro- 
duction, which we reproduce, leaves little 
to be desired in the way of frankness: “I 
am a Unitarian out of sorts,and somewhat 
pessimistic. To complain without offering 
a suggestion for remedy has long been 
deplored; so I will do both. We Unita- 
rians—other Protestants, perhaps, as well 
—do not as a body attend church. Sooner 
or later, I believe, this will cause dry-rot 
to our wonderful institution. Unquestion- 
ably, most of us have an inherent disposi- 
tion to want to go to church. We don’t 
do it! I am convinced that the reason 
most of us don’t go to church is not funda- 
mentally or necessarily because we don’t 
like the sermons, but because going to 
church does not fit in with present-day 
life. I am convinced that this incompati- 
bility is becoming more and not less pro- 
nounced. It is useless to attempt to 
change the modern scheme of life: why 
not. consider changing the modern scheme 
of church services somewhat?” 

Well, now, brother? Did you read Dr. 
McComb’s ideas on the subject, in THE 
RecisteR? Or don’t you like to read, 
either? 


UWaliarians Help Make Laws 


According to a religious census just 
taken of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
119 Roman Catholics are included in that 
body and ninety-six Protestants. The 
branch of Protestantism which has the 
largest representation is the Methodist, 
with thirty-three. The branch which has 
the smallest is the Lutheran, with one. 
HDleven members are Unitarians. 

An active young people’s group has re- 
cently been formed in the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Providence, 
R.I., under the name of the Channing 
Guild of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Meetings are held every Sunday 
afternoon at 5.30 o’clock, with an attend- 
ance of between thirty and forty. On 
Sunday, January 7, Young People’s Sun- 
day was observed, the young people tak- 
ing entire charge of the service. Dwight 
K. Bartlett, president of the Guild, gave 
the sermon. He was assisted by Mr. 
Richmond Sweet, Mr. Barnaby McAuslan, 
and Mr. Ryder Holmes Gay. 


Story of Millard Fillmore, 


Unitarian 


Among the many church calendars and 
papers that come to the RecisTeR office, 
there is none better adapted to the life 
and progress of a parish, better provided 
with carefully edited news, or more in- 
terestingly constructed, than the Indian- 
apolis Unitarian Bulletin. Churches wish- 
ing to improve their publication may well 
take it for a model. We noted the fol- 
lowing exceedingly vital account of 
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Millard Fillmore. How many knew he 
was a loyal Unitarian? “The eminent 
Unitarian whose birthday we may com- 
memorate this month is Millard Fillmore, 
thirteenth President of the United States. 
His success in the law was founded on 
hard study, temperance, and integrity. 
When he became a Congressman he op- 
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posed the admission of Texas as a Slave 
State, and maintained the right of offer- 
ing anti-slavery petitions, advocated pro- 
hibition of the slave trade between the 
States and favored the exclusion of 
slavery from the District of Columbia. 
Against a strong opposition he carried an 
(Continued on page 21) 


the management or the school atmosphere of 


Proctor Academy. 


area; as possible. 


NOT EXCLUSIVE BUT LIMITED 


TIYHERE is no spirit of exclusiveness either in 


- But our dormitory and class-room capacity force 
us to limit the number of students. 


It is our desire to make the school representative 
of our denomination, and to accept children from 
as many families, and from as wide a geographical | 


But whether your boy or girl is admitted depends 


on you. 


If you want to make sure, apply now for the 


next school year. 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover - 


New Hampshire 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


ANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 


seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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appropriation for Morse’s telegraph. The 
death of Taylor elevated him to the 
Presidency. The critical act of his ad- 
ministration was his signing of the 
fugitive slave bill which aroused bitter 
opposition, though no one questioned his 
sincerity and purity of intention. His 
name became anathema to the anti-slavery 
people. It remained for an historian of 
our own time to vindicate this action of 
Willmore’s. James Kendall Hosmer, a 
member of the Indianapolis church, re- 
gards the signing of the fugitive slave 
bill as a most statesmanlike measure, for, 
if he had not done it, Civil War would 
haye ensued, and at that time the South 
undoubtedly would have won, since it 
would have had the sympathies of the 
West with it. Dr. Ellis, the authority on 
the life of Fillmore, writes that in matters 
of high public concern his official course, 
as indicated by his appointments, the 
recommendations in his messages, and the 
projects he devised, was characterized by 
sound discretion, by humane promptings, 
and by practical wisdom. All who knew 
him regarded him as an upright and con- 
scientious man, blameless, loving simple 
ways, and heartily devoted to the best 
interests of his country. Fillmore was 
born January 7, 1800, and died at the age 
of seventy-five, March 8, 1874. He was 
affiliated with the Unitarian church in 
Buffalo.” 


Y. P. R. U. in Winter Social 


On January 27 the Northern Federation 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
held a successful winter social in the 
parish hall of the Palo Alto, Calif., church. 
A box-lunch supper was followed by an 
entertainment in which eight church or- 
ganizations were represented as follows: 
Berkeley, Channing Club Quartette: Fred 
and Milen Dempster, Hdwin Cole, Willis 
Wagener; Alameda, Premiére Danseuse, 
Miss Hyelyn Lubbe; Oakland, “A Typical 
Choir Rehearsal,” Misses Henrica and 
Adrienne Iliohan, and Miss Margaret Mey- 
ers; San Francisco, Starr King Society, a 
monologue, ‘Mr. Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den,” Breck Moran; Pacific Unitarian 
School, a chalk talk by Gordon Kent; 
San José, a whistling solo by Mrs. Farley ; 
Palo Alto, “The Knell of Nell,” a pusil- 
Janimous pantomime in one continuous 
pant: 

Nell, the Pride of the Prairies 
Thelma Movie-Star Bowman 

Broncho Joe, her Cowboy Lover 
Westward-ho Warden 


An English Lord-Duke ........ Hi-way Robbie 
The Lord-Duke’s Sweetheart ....Dapple Shaull 
PPRLEM SEITE piste fe, ene we HEmery-Wheel Ralph 
The Invisible Postman ..... Sacramento-Green 


Reader—Genevieve Rogers 
Orchestra—Marian Toll 


Dancing followed the entertainment. |: 


There were eighty-four persons present: 


Berkeley ; nine, Alameda; three, Oakland ; 
five, San Francisco; five, San José; three, 
Pacific Unitarian School; thirteen visitors. 
This is an encouraging showing, when 
one considers that more than 50 per cent. 


of those present traveled more than sixty- | : 


five miles—some in automobiles nearly one 
(Continued on page 22) 
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DR. JOEL, H. METCALE 


will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 


Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Sao eeers 


Native Unitarians 


for the Ministry 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, recently speaking before 


the Unitarian ministers of Boston, strongly empha- 
sized the need of more native Unitarians for the 
ministry. s 


Unquestionably, the Church should'train more 
of its young men and women for future service— 
the problem is to gain their interest and support. 


The columns of THE REGISTER, with its 


loyal, spiritual, and forward-looking news of the 
Church’s progress, its instructive and clear-headed 
articles and editorials, appeal strongly to all Unite- 
rians, and can do much more toward strengthening 
the Church’s hold upon its young men and women. 


Have THE REGISTER sent for a year to a 


worthy young man or woman of your acquaintance. 
There is no way in which four dollars can be used 
to greater advantage in furthering the work of the 
Church. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


j GISTH. 
twenty-seven from Palo Alto; nineteen,|: T#,CaRST™AN Reon 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is oe for six months (check, money order, or cash). Please send Tus Racer to 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


TO OUR NATION,— 
the love of all 
our ‘hearts and 
the service of 
all our hands. 


(Continued from: bage 21) 
hundred miles—to make the round trip, 
and on a Saturday afternoon and evening 
through showers of rain. A remarkable 
spirit of keen interest and loyalty was in 
evidence. 


An Interesting Case 


Among the legacies included in the es- 
tate of the late Sarah M. Lamb, Athol, 
Mass., is one to the Second Unitarian 
Church Society of Athol. This legacy is 
being contested by the heirs, on the ground 
that the Second Unitarian Society was dis- 
solved before her death on May 17, 1922 
The church takes the position that the soci- 
ety to which Mrs. Lamb willed the money 
is alive, though under a different name. 
Mrs. Lamb was an attendant of the 
church. The second society was formed 
by members who went out from the first 
society many years ago. It continued to 
flourish, while the first church declined 
and ceased to have a regular pastor and 
weekly meetings, though it retained its 
property and records. Shortly before the 
death of Mrs. Lamb the societies voted to 
combine. In the contract the second so- 
ciety changed its name to the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh. The church building of 
the second society was retained as the 
house of worship. Unitarians await the 
findings of the court with interest. 


Parish Letters 


A Genuine Revival 


Hovutton, Mr.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
George 8. Cooke: This society is expe- 
fiencing a religious revival since the 
coming of Mr. Cooke. The new spirit ot 
awakening is contagious, and the church 
is having a gradual increase in attendance, 
and each Sunday finds several strangers 
present. Mr. Cooke has been here less 
than six weeks, and already his congrega- 
tion has doubled, and is constantly grow- 
ing. The first Sunday, seventy-five at- 
tended; the: following Sunday, eighty- 
three; and the next Sunday, 131, and in 
the afternoon about 400 attended the 


vesper service. The music is a_ spe- 
cial feature of the service, while  lib- 
eral religious views eloquently and 


intelligently expounded haye given this 
church a position of leadership in the 
community. The church has a _ well- 
organized Laymen’s League chapter 
around which much interest and thought 
are being woven. Each Sunday after the 
morning service the League meets in the 
church parlors, and each Sunday finds 
(Continued on page 23) 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need, 

It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, "Richard S. Eustiz M,D. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau SecreTary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 28. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E, A. Caurca, Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- © 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SAVE $1.00 ON YOUR RENEWAL 


Each of our subscribers is expected to 
introduce our church paper into many 
new homes. Unitarians will be glad to 
have THE REGISTER brought to their 
attention, and it will help the church, 


For a limited time we will accept your 
own renewal at $3.00, if accompanied by 
a new subscription for a year from some 
one to whom you have introduced THE 
REGISTER. 


You need not wait until your own sub- 
Send the new 


scription is renewable. 
subscription now, with your check or 
money order for $7.00. We will credit 
you with another year from the time 
your paper is renewable. 


7 


New subscriptions received must be in 
the name of a person in whose house- 
hold there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. 


Says Doctor 
Charles W. Gilkey 


Pastor Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago 
“No other religious journal has con- 
tributed to my thinking, preaching, and 
living anything like the wealth of guidance 
and inspiration that I find in The Christian 
Century.” 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 

Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 

Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 

Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 

Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 


The Christian Century is distinguished 
by its candid discussivn of living issues 
in the light of the mind of Christ 


Mail Coupon aoe Foreign | postage extra 


, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Dear Sirs: Please enter my mame (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 
Christian Century at your regular rate of $4,00 
(ministers $3.00). will remit upon receipt 


of bill and you os pee send me without 
ck charge | bat 


' “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” Bilwood, or O “The Creative 
Christ,” by Tiere. or O “The Mind in the 
Making, 2 0bY, Robinson, or O “Christianity and 
Progress,” by Fosdick. 

Name 
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an interested group of men eager to listen 
and assist. In November the Society gave 
a pleasant reception to Mr. Cooke, to 
which members of every parish in the 
community were invited. Practically 
every minister attended. A _ pleasing 

usical program was a delightful part 
f the reception. An inspiring part of the 
Service is Mr. Cooke’s sermon to the young 
people of the church each Sunday morning 
just before the regular sermon. On Fri- 
day evening, December 8, at six o’clock, 


_ the parish had a parish supper, when all 


members of the parish came together as 
a household of faith. The Women’s Al- 
liance is a strong factor. Mrs. Frank A. 
Peabody is president, and is an energetic 
leader. Mrs. Eunice Lyons is secretary. 
There is a Young People’s Sewing Club, 
which has become so popular that even 
grandmothers are anxious to be called 
“young,’ that they may attend. Mrs. 
Bernard Archibald is president. 


* More Resources, More People 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey.. Walter C. Pierce: Sunday, January 
7, was a red-letter day for this church, 
when at a vesper service three anniversa- 


ries were celebrated,—the fortieth of 


the formation of the Society in 1883, the 
twenty-sixth of the dedication of the 
ehurch on January 7, 1897, and the twenty- 
fifth of the ordination of Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson in 1898. The service 


was well attended, and addresses by Mr. |. 


The Christian Register 


Saunderson and Minot Simons, D.D., were 
made. This society, in the fast-growing 
suburb of Waverley, is now in the most 
successful. period of its history. Its mem- 
bers are giving loyal support to Mr. Pierce, 
and new people are being brought in. The 
ehurch school, though small, is much im- 
proved over that of last year, and shows 
excellent spirit and added vigor. The 
Alliance has sixty members. The Men’s 


Club, of nearly 100 members, holds inter- 
esting meetings which bring together men 
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of several churches and is a power for 
good-fellowship and service. An every- 
member canvass has just been made, with 
gratifying results. The amount pledged 
was in excess of that of any previous 
year, but that was not the only gain. A 
number of young people were enlisted for 
service on the soliciting committee, and 
pledges were obtained from several per- 
sons who had never hired pews or pre- 
viously contributed to the support of the 
parish. 


TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922 


p° you know that Roumania is oppressing the people in the new territory ceded to 

her by the Peace Treaty? Protestants, Roman Cathclics, Jews—all alike, who 

are not Roumanians, are being oppressed and robbed, and unless Roumania establishes 
a just government there will be no permanent peace. 

Little known in this country until recently, Transylvania is one of the richest 

districts in Europe, a broad and most fertile plain surrounded with beautiful mountains 


and on this broad expanse are rich cultivated fields, 


beautiful villages built around 


ancient churches, and a few considerable cities, among them ancient Torda and Cluj- 
Kolozsvar. The latter, before the war, was famed for its University and other institutions. 

The Report of the Commission, sent last summer to Transylvania by the 
American Unitarian Association and the American Committee on the Rights of Reli- 
gious Minorities, gives the facts—the life of the Transylvanian people is vividly told with 


amusing incident and narrative. 


It was compiled by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., with 


the assistance and advice of the other members of the Commission, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool, England, and Rev. Harold E. B 


Speight of Boston, Mass. 
176 pages. 


Published at cost, $1.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THESE CHURCHES WELCOME VISITORS TO CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO 
UNITY SOCIETY, 6th and Cedar Sts. 


school 10 a.m. Services 11 a.m. 
7.30 P.M. 


_————b. 


Rey. Howard B. Bard, Minister. 


Sunday- 
Forum Meeting St. 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 925 So. Flower 
Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. Rev. 
E. Burdette Backus, Minister. 


PASADENA 


OAKLAND 


UNITARIAN MEETING HOUSE, 50 No. Mentor 
Ave. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11 a.m. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Minister. 


and Dana St. 


SANTA BARBARA 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, State St., opposite 
Arlington Hotel. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 
of Worship 11 a.m. Rev. Lewis C. Carson, Ph.D., 
Minister. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, 14th and Castro 
Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service lla.m. Rev. 


Clarence Reed, Minister. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Franklin and 
Geary Sts. Sunday-school 10 a.m. Service 11] a.m. 
Young People’s Society 6.15 p.m. Henry Pierce 
Library open daily. Rev. C.S.S. Dutton, Minister. 


BERKELEY : 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Bancroft, Way 


Sunday services at 11 a.m. Chan- 
ning Club (University Students) 7.30 p.m. Organ 
Vespers Fridays at 5.15 p.m. Robert French 
Leavens, Minister. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


610-614 PHELAN BUILDING, San Francisco. 
Reading and Writing Room. Library. Information. 
A cordial welcome. 9to5. Saturdays, 9 to 12. 


PLEASANTRIES 


The professor of Biblical literature at 
William Jewell College has been dismissed 
for his radical views. The college is 
situated in Liberty, Mo— Life. 


Lady (purchasing thermometer): “And 
would you be so kind as to set it at 65? 
That’s what the doctor says I’m to keep 
the room at.”—London Opinion. 


First Schoolgirl: “Ever kept a diary, 
Madge?” Second Schoolgirl: “Rather; 
I’ve kept one, for that «first week in Janu- 
ary, for years.”—Tatler. 


Nothing new! “Ben Franklin, and not 
Marconi, was the first radio fan.” “How 
do you figure that?” ‘Well, he put up the 
first aGrial, didn’t he? It wasn’t his fault 
that the concerts had not started and he 
only got a shock.” 


The superintendent of schools was visit- 
ing a- class of very young pupils. He 
chose a youngster to quiz and said. “Now, 
Johnny, I’m going to ask you to solve a 
difficult sum. . How much is three times 
eight?” “Twenty-four,” the youngster re- 
plied promptly. ‘Well, now, that is ex- 
cellent. That is very good indeed,” said 
the superintendent. “It’s better than that, 
sir,” said Johnny, with a grin, “it’s per- 
fect !"—Argonaut. 


The cartoonist Webster draws 
to match the following: 
1809—“‘Any news down t’ th’ village, 
Ezry?” “Well, Squire McLean’s gone t’ 
Washin’ton t’ see Madison swore in, an’ 
ol Spellman tells me this Bonaparte fella 
has captured most o’ Spain. What’s new 
out here, neighbor?’ ‘Nuthin’ a _ tall, 
nuthin’ a tall, ‘cept for a new baby down 
t’ Tom Lincoln’s. Nuthin’ ever happens 
out here.’—New York Globe. 


a picture 
Hardin County, 


Importunate shopkeepers are presenting 
their bills one after another to the impe- 
cunious but happy Frenchman, in a car- 
toon in G@wwvre by “Pedro”: “The laundry 
bill, sir.’ “The rent, sir, please.” ‘The 
milk bill, sir.’ “The butcher’s bill, sir.” 
“The tailor’s bill. It’s a very long time 
now, sir.’ “My good friends, I won’t give 
you any money just now, but I can tell 
you something that will fill you with deli- 
cious anticipations—we are occupying the 
Ruhr!” 


Here is something good for the Editor’s 
handbook. It illustrates the hazards and 
the peculiarities of the craft. The anec- 
dote relates to Irvin Cobb and George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post. It seems that one day Mr. 
Lorimer went out to a newsdealer to see 
how his paper was selling. The news- 
dealer said: “They ask me if there is any- 
thing in it by Cobb. If there is, they buy 
it. If there isn’t, they don’t.” There- 


upon Mr. Lorimer said: “I must cut out 
Cobb.” 
A man, arriving at a hotel, was asked, 


according to custom, to register his name. 
The stranger took up a pen and wrote, 
“The King of Spain.” The clerk was sur- 
prised. The manager made inquiries, 
and, approaching the visitor, said, “Ex- 
cuse me, sir, is this your writing in the 
book?” “Yes, sir,” replied the. visitor. 
“But,” continued the manager, “you are 
not really the King of Spain,” to which 
the visitor replied, “No; but I travel 
under that name—it is my incognito !’— 
Tit-Bits. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers’on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOUT THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


A MANUAL FOR THE 
CONFIRMATION CLASS 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


This book is designed for talks 
or lessons with a class preparing 
for church membership. Con- 
structive and illuminating, it will 
help the student to formulate his 


| own religious faith, not merely to 


accept that of others. 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 
WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, D.D. 


Bussey Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University 


Salient Points in Present Theology 


February 19—EXPERIENCE AS 
THE BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 

February 26—THE CONCEPT OF 
UNITY. 

March 5-MODERN CONCEP- 
TIONS OF GOD. 

March 12—THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


On Monday Afternoons 


at 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. All 
seats FREE and no tickets required. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: tarial (College 
orthand, Combined, Civil 
Machine, Calculating Ma- 
ourses. 


Grade), Business, 
Service, Dictati 
chine, Finishing 
Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert Ts 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Subject, “Lincoln and Washington.” Service, 
11 A.M. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 sa.m., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mon Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon, 
11 aM. Open daily 94. Noon Services daily 
except holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON _(1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D, minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the frst Sunday of each 
month after morning service. 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Easter. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


The'Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 320, Boylston Strect, 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; City 
euse; Birming! ham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas 


Denver; Pertiand: Berkeley; Los A’ les. Manual 
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